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Nec tibi, Lysippe, cst Thuseus Verrocchius.impar 
A quo, quidquid habent pictores, fonte biberunt. 
Discipulos poene edocuit Verrocchius omnes, 

Quorum nunc volitat Thy rr bene per oppida nomen. 

Ugolino Verino. 41 De Illustratione Urbis 
Florentiae.” 1636. Lib. II. 



El chiaro fonte 

de human! tade e innata gentileza 
cbe ala pictura et ala sculptura e un ponte 
sopra del quale se passa cum destrezza 
Palto Andrea del Verrocchio . . . 

Giovanni Santi. 4 •Rime.” 
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PREFATORY 

Verrocchio is perhaps the least known and appreciated of 
the great masters of the fifteenth century. The supreme 
excellence of those works which are proved by documen- 
tary evidence to be authentic is disregarded as the 
standard of judgment as to quality and style, and a 
quantity of inferior sculpture and painting is attributed 
to him for which his feeble imitators are responsible. 
No quattrocento artist, with the exception of Donatello, 
exercised so strong or so prolonged an influence on 
Florentine art; but unfortunately the greater part of 
those so influenced were impressed only by certain daring 
innovations, and were incapable of understanding his 
true aims and ideals. These aims were first and fore- 
most scientific ; his ideals, to present with absolute truth 
the human form in its fullest perfection, not only of 
physical strength (as was the case with Andrea del Castagno 
and Antonio Pollaiuolo, the chiefs of the so-called 
Naturalistic School) but of noble and intellectual beauty. 
Strength and beauty of structure, freedom and grace of 
movement, subtle expression of emotion, were to be 
presented only by thorough knowledge of anatomy, and of 
the technique of brush and chisel. To acquire this 
knowledge Verrocchio devoted his life and genius, and with 
complete success. His acquaintance with anatomy and the 

A 
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laws of movement, his draughtsmanship and technical skill 
in the various arts he employed, excelled that of any of his 
contemporaries, and with an impeccable accuracy in repre- 
sentation, and a vigorous and facile execution, he combined 
the poetry, the depth of feeling and the wide sympathies of 
the idealist. His interpretation of the charm of childhood 
in the Putto with the Dolphin, of vigorous youth in the 
David, of the superb force of manhood in the Colleoni, 
embodies in each phase of life its highest development. 
Yet this scientific and poetic artist has been so little 
studied that the most trivial and ignorant work is 
attributed to him, work which in feeling and in style is 
directly opposed to his own. He is so little appreciated 
that he is constantly condemned as “ narrow and bour- 
geois,”* and his work as “ commonplace, angular, and 
dry.” 

In the following study an attempt has been made to 
show upon what dubious evidence the attribution to 
Verrocchio of such work as the Tomabuoni Relief and 
other inferior sculpture and painting is based, to trace his 
steady development from the immature work of the 
Baptism to the full burst of his powers in the statue of 
the Colleoni, and to arrive at a truer estimate of his 
artistic capabilities by the rejection of all inferior work, 
the attribution of which is merely hypothetical, taking as 
the standard of judgment only such works as are proved 
beyond possibility of doubt to be authentic. By such 
sifting of spurious evidence, and guided by the high level 
of his proved work, a clean sweep of all the feeble and 

# “ Verrocchio est avant toot an esprit limit* et an caracttre bour- 
geois " (Mttntz). Une Education d' Artiste au XV* sifcde, " Revue des 
Deux Mondes," 1887, p. 660. 
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mediocre productions attributed to him can be made, 
which leaves us free to rank Verrocchio as one of the 
greatest masters of the Quattrocento, inferior to none of 
his contemporaries in scientific accuracy and technical 
ability, in breadth of vision and imaginative power only to 
Donatello and Leonardo. 
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CHAPTER I 



VERROCCHIO AND HIS PLACE IN 
QUATTROCENTO ART 

To present a study of a Florentine painter or sculptor of 
the fifteenth century without reference to Donatello would 
be as impossible as to ignore Dante in a treatise on Italian 
literature. Donatello was the pioneer, the guide, who with 
his wide vision and technical ability immensely in advance 
of his epoch, appears almost miraculously to have reached 
the summit of perfection without tedious climbing. His 
genius enabled him to play with form, to render with 
facility the supple elasticity of limb, to catch and carve in 
marble transient movements, to interpret the most com- 
plicated character and subtle emotions, in an age when his 
contemporaries had hardly yet freed themselves from the 
stillness of Byzantine tradition. He seems instinctively 
rather than by laborious effort to have arrived at his con- 
summate knowledge of the human frame and the laws of 
movement ; and it remained for his pupils to work out the 
path step by step, by careful investigation and patient study, 
before the like amount of proficiency could be attained. 

Giotto, the first realist of Renaissance Art, had already 
implanted the germ of those specific qualities of the 
Florentine School by which it takes precedence over every 
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other — its faithful presentation of the human form, and its 
interpretation of character and emotion. He was the first 
who gave substance and reality to painted form, the first 
who opened inwards the flat surface of wall and panel, and 
within the space so created set solid and substantial figures, 
the first who represented natural objects for their own 
sake. Before him painting was mere emblematic imagery, 
symbolism and decoration its highest aims. No words 
demonstrate so clearly the achievements of Giotto in 
realistic representation as the instructive proximity of the 
two Altarpieces, his and the so-called “ Cimabue " of the 
Florence Accademia. The Virgin of “ Cimabue," gorgeous, 
idol-like, symbolises the Church's majesty ; that of Giotto, 
less magnificent, less hieratic, represents Humanity at its 
noblest. The art of the Byzantine School was invaluable 
for the didactic purposes of the Church. It dazzled the 
imagination by its splendour, it made no appeal to the 
senses: its very abstraction from humanity gave it a 
mysterious solemnity. To fascinate and awe was the limit 
of the painter's aim, and this he achieved completely. 
Symbolic and religious art reached its culminating point in 
the gorgeous Altarpieces of the early Sienese. 

With the first attempt to construct the human form as 
it actually exists, to give reality and substance to painted 
objects, the vision of the artist expanded. The construction 
of the body enthralled him as he began to comprehend its 
complexities and marvels. All his efforts were directed 
towards a thorough understanding, an accurate presen- 
tation, and with success new visions appeared. With the 
correct modelling of the face, with the correct movement of 
the limbs, came the possibility of making them express the 
emotions of the mind. Interests so absorbing left no place 
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HIS PLACE IN QUATTROCENTO ART 7 

for minor considerations. Art was no longer content with 
her subordinate place. She asserted her independence and 
churned the right to work for her own ends ; to depict, not 
abstract images for a limited cutte, but Humanity itself 
with its intricacies of physical construction and its emotional 
and intellectual complexities. 

The secularisation of art which inevitably followed on this 
new development was gradual and apparently unintentional 
on the part of the artist. Giotto remained to the last 
scrupulously faithful to traditional representation in type 
and composition, and attempted no innovation in his illus- 
tration of the Church's themes. In the Madonnas of the 
Accademia it is difficult to realise that the immense 
difference between the two lies only in Giotto's truer 
presentation of form, that in composition and in detail 
there is but little variation on that of “ Cimabue.” 

Up to this day no painter has equalled Giotto in the 
rendering of solidity of form. His figures give the 
impression of weight and pressure greater even than we 
receive from actual life, and possess by this quality the 
importance of all massive and colossal things. We are 
impressed by their stateliness and solemnity as by Egyptian 
sculpture. But though he possessed to an unrivalled 
degree this power of presenting the solidity of form, Giotto 
understood little or nothing of the hidden structure of the 
body. His representation of movement, the articulation 
of joint and the action of limb, remained always most 
elementary. His chief service to realistic art was the 
indication of the solidity of form beneath the draperies, it 
remained for a later generation to indicate the structure of 
muscle and bone. 

But Giotto was a hundred years ahead of his time, and 
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although his style was immediately imitated and a certain 
realisation of substantial form became the rule in Floren- 
tine art and with such of the Sienese as felt his influence, 
no disciple yet appeared with sufficient force to develope or 
even to comprehend his achievements. The Gaddi, the 
Lorenzetti, even Andrea Pisano and Orcagna, were content 
to imitate, without effort towards a better knowledge of 
the human form. They were Giottesque, with the little 
additional technical facility that years of practice had lent. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century this apparent stag- 
nation lasted; then, as though the development had all 
the time been pursuing a hidden course, with a rapidity 
which seems miraculous, the climax of perfection in the 
representation of the body was attained. Donatello in 
sculpture, Masaccio in painting, realised all for which 
Giotto strove, and more than he could have imagined. 
To them the most hidden secrets of the human structure 
were revealed, and the knowledge seemed to have come to 
them instinctively and without effort, for in none of their 
existing work is there any sign of tentative groping, still 
less of failure. Donatello's knowledge of human anatomy, 
his mastery of the most difficult technical problems, the 
perfection to which he brought the art of sculpture, remain 
a marvel and a mystery. 

It is true that Donatello was not alone in the sudden 
advance of Florentine art. Jacopo della Quercia, Nanni 
di Banco, Ghiberti and Masolino, all his seniors by a few 
years, had achieved much, but all were artistically and 
intellectually his inferiors. Over all his contemporaries he 
strides like a Colossus. Only one name can be coupled 
with his as in any way his equal — Masaccio — and Masaccio 
was his junior and received impulse from him. His early 
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death prevented any rivalry between painting and sculpture 
in directing the course of Florentine art, but his few sur- 
viving works prove that his genius and technical skill fell 
but little below that of Donatello. 

Donatello, one of the most representative figures of the 
Renaissance, one of the most comprehensive interpreters of 
its many-sided activities, gave visible form to the ideals of 
the newly awakened intellect. He is of equal importance 
in the general movement as in his special path; for he 
embodied in his sculpture, as did Michelangelo later, the 
intellectual progress of the most strenuous epoch of modern 
times. By his thorough knowledge and technical ability 
he was able to interpret in marble and bronze its visions 
of life and humanity — visions universal, splendid and 
varied. The beauty and dignity of outward life, of 
physical power and self-reliance, all the exuberant sensuous- 
ness of Pagan ethics which had replaced mediaeval asceti- 
cism, were embodied by him in his sculptures, as well as the 
emotions and passions of the mind. 

The special direction given to Florentine art under the 
lead of Donatello was the development of realistic repre- 
sentation, the truthful portrayal of humanity, not typical 
and ideal as conceived by the Greek artist, but personal 
and complete, the individual with his physical and psycho- 
logical peculiarities. But before the subtle emotions of 
the soul could be interpreted complete knowledge of the 
construction of the body was required, and this could not 
be gained superficially, as now, from diagrams and treatises. 
Personal research in anatomy was as essential to the in- 
experienced artist of the fifteenth century as to the surgeon, 
and he must himself probe the corpse with his scalpel 
before it would deliver its secrets. One can conceive the 
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curiosity and interest such investigations would awake as 
the mysteries of the body were revealed. It is little wonder 
if he should tend to become absorbed in such studies for 
their own sake. But the Florentine artist had his purpose 
too deeply at heart to allow much deviation from his 
course, and it is but rarely that the so-called naturalist 
allowed his scientific interests to obscure his ultimate 
aims. 

The realism of Donatello and his followers differed 
essentially from the realism of later art in that it was but 
a means to an end, not an end in itself. Realism in the 
Dutch School of the seventeenth century and of our own 
day seems to imply the deliberate rejection of the poetic 
and beautiful, the selection of the commonplace and ugly. 
With the Florentines of the fifteenth century truth to 
nature did not mean the ignoring of nature's most beauti- 
ful manifestations. On the contrary, they selected invari- 
ably those forms which were fittest to embody their ideals 
of physical and intellectual ability. I know of no Quattro- 
cento Florentine painter or sculptor who was realistic in 
the modem sense of the word to the exclusion of the 
poetic and ideal, nor naively unselective as were the 
Flemings and Germans, nor interpreters con amove of the 
commonplace and ugly as were the Dutch of the Teniers 
School. 

The noble idealism of the sculpture of Donatello, the 
chief of the Realistic School, is its greatest attraction. 
While imitating with scientific accuracy the human frame, 
rendering with precision its movements and gestures, his 
true interests were those of the poet and humanist. His 
chief aim was the interpretation of individual character, 
such subtle character as perplexes and baffles in the 
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“ Zuccone,” in the marble Baptist of the Bargello, above 
all in the sensitive mobile face of the “ Poggio.” Before such 
works as these one knows not whether most to admire the 
excellence of physical structure, the profound insight into 
character, or the technical ability by which the most 
delicate shades of that character are expressed. 

On the enormous influence of Donatello on Florentine, 
and indeed on all contemporary art, there is no need to 
dwell. No sculptor or painter but submitted to it. Paduans, 
Umbrians, Venetians, even the Sienese, whose aims, being 
merely decorative, were most opposed to his, became in 
greater or lesser degree his imitators. 

But in the immediate circle of his pupils, among those 
who best comprehended his aims and followed most closely 
in his path, two stand out conspicuously, inheritors in a 
great measure of his genius, as they were completely of 
his ideals and methods. Antonio Pollaiuolo and Andrea 
Verrocchio, the great scientific artists of the fifteenth 
century, became as it were the expounders of the new 
gospel of art delivered by Donatello. Desiderio, Mino 
da Fiesole and Antonio Rossellino, Donatello's older 
pupils, were men of genius who had acquired something 
of his marvellous dexterity. They gave the rein to their 
imagination and played with form with the license of the 
adept. By their influence, especially that of Mino — a 
bom mannerist — the Florentine school of sculpture was in 
danger of becoming pedantic and euphuistic, had there 
been no counter-check of a purely scientific movement, , 
such as that initiated by Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio. By A 
their system of patient investigation and experiment, by 
their insistence on the study of anatomy and the science 
of perspective and composition, they set the standard for 
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the thoroughness and erudition by which the Florentine 
school of art took a foremost place among the intellectual 
movements of the epoch. The arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, which had been in the hands of the early Sienese 
didactic and decorative only, which threatened in the 
hands of Mino da Fiesole and his followers to become 
mannered and artificial, under the vigorous guidance of 
Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio . assumed its place as an im- 
portant factor in the intellectual progress of the Renais- 
sance movement. 

Both sculptors had, if not actually learnt their craft in 
the bottega of Donatello, as is most probable, so thoroughly 
assimilated his teaching that they may without hesitation 
be called his pupils; and they seem, without personal 
rivalry, to have shared equally the position as chiefs of 
the most important training schools in Florence. Their 
methods were the same, the close and conscientious imita- 
tion of nature and especially of the human structure, and 
the complete rejection of all traditional mannerisms. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo is reputed to be the first Florentine 
artist who made a scientific study of the muscular system, 
and there is no question but that he carried his anatomical 
studies far beyond those of any of his contemporaries 
Even Verrocchio, judging by the resemblance in the 
structure of his early nudes, would seem to have taken 
him as his guide in his anatomical studies, though from a 
fundamental difference of character between the two 
artists the influence was temporary only. 

/ Antonio Pollaiuolo, concentrating his faculties on a 
thorough understanding of the human frame, and par- 
ticularly its muscular system, represented the nude figure 
in action in higher perfection than even Donatello had 
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attained. His interest in the muscles and movements of 
joint and limb and his consequent emphasis of violent 
action gives his figures at times a truculence which verges 
on brutality. Verrocchio, while equally interested in in- 
terpreting human power and energy, expresses it less by 
its external manifestations of thews and sinews than by 
the intellectual force of character. The impression of 
strength received from the statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni 
is given less by his superb physique and audacious bearing 
than by the vitalising power and concentration of will 
interpreted in the features. Here lies the chief distinction 
between these two artists. To Pollaiuolo strength meant 
muscle and sinew trained to an iron tenseness. The type 
chosen by him to express his ideals is the athlete brutalised 
by savage passion, with knotted joints, bent sinewy legs, 
and huge torso ; the forehead is deeply corrugated, the 
jaw square, the lips parted, bull-dog fashion, over the set 
teeth. His scenes are chiefly of ferocious combat waged 
with ungovemed fury. Nothing but the innate poetry of 
his temperament saves his art from the charge of brutality. 
With Verrocchio intellectual power dominates the physical 
energy. Fierce and vehement as is his type — the warriors 
of the Silver Altar and the Colleoni are the truest 
expression of his ardent temperament — it is never savage. 
In his earlier work he has imitated closely the construction 
of Pollaiuolo. The Christ of the Baptism and the 
M Sleeping Youth” of the Berlin Museum are of the same 
brawny build. Even the lean faces of Christ and the 
Baptist, with sparse beard and prominent cheek and jaw- 
bones, are the same. But the influence — possibly the 
result merely of companionship in their anatomical studies 
— was not lasting, and in the David he has already 
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renounced the gladiator physique and revealed his predi- 
lection for a more refined beauty. 

These two masters were the chiefs who, after Donatello, 
took the lead and practically guided the course of 
Florentine art, definitely establishing its position as the 
scientific school par excellence of Italy. They were the 
connecting link between the older generation and the new, 
and under their care the seed sown by Giotto developed 
towards the full perfection of maturity in Leonardo and 
Michelangelo. Mastery of anatomy, of composition, of 
all the science of art, became by their training the rule 
among the Florentine artists, and even among the weakest 
the standard of merit is high. In the work of the feeblest 
Florentine painter of the middle of the fifteenth century 
the solidity of the figures and objects represented is 
usually well realised, the anatomy fairly correct, and the 
composition almost invariably well balanced. 

The ateliers of Antonio Pollaiuolo and of Verrocchio 
were the chief training schools for central Italy, and in 
one or the other most of the sculptors and painters passed 
some apprenticeship before starting an independent career. 
It seems, however, that the bottega of Verrocchio took 
the lead in technical matters, in the chemical preparation 
of colour, the handling of chisel and brush, the casting of 
metal, and in all the practical and mechanical processes of 
the crafts of painter, architect, goldsmith, sculptor, and 
bronzefounder. Experiments of all kinds were made 
under his direction, the newly-introduced medium of oil 
was practised and brought to perfection, and the study of 
draperies and their arrangement formed a special branch 
of the educational system. The rapid progress in all 
technical matters made during the middle of the century 
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seems to have been chiefly due to the scientific training 
introduced by Verrocchio, who took the lead as pioneer 
and innovator of the new methods. By his labours the 
last restrictions imposed on the artist by imperfect know- 
ledge and skill were removed, and the hand became free 
to interpret all that the mind conceived, even the most 
subtle and evanescent visions. 

The scarcity of work that can be placed in Verrocchio's 
early years is not surprising when the multiplicity of the 
processes employed by him and his perfection in the 
technicality of each is considered. We know him to have 
attained proficiency in painting, in sculpture in marble 
and day, in goldsmith's work, in practical architecture, 
and in the difficult craft of metal casting. To acquire so 
thorough a mastery in so many different branches of art 
in an age so comparatively inexperienced, many years 
must have been passed in experiment and study. 

The science and thoroughness of Verrocchio's work in all 
its different branches is the keynote to his character and 
to his influence on Florentine art In no authentic work 
is there any sign of hesitation or imperfect knowledge 
where the construction of the human form is concerned. 
Were no other test but that of feeble or faulty anatomy 
employed in deciding questions of authentidty it would 
be suffident ground for rejection. Even in the earliest 
work known to us — the Baptism of the Accademia — the 
nude, though stiff in movement, is constructed with admir- 
able sdence and truth. 

The progress made l)y Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio in the 
spedal study of anatomy is their best claim to the high 
place they hold in the development of art. Giotto 
realised the solidity of form beneath the drapeiy, 
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Donatello mastered the muscular system and the move- 
ment of joint and limb, it remained for Pollaiuolo and 
Verrocchio to indicate with complete accuracy the bony 
structure of the human frame. In their figures we are 
conscious always, as in the well-constructed man himself, 
of the skeleton beneath the flesh. Verrocchio especially 
lays emphasis on the bone, and this gives to his faces and 
limbs a hardness sometimes counted as a defect, but whose 
value is incalculable in adding force and energy. The 
intellectual and physical strength given to the face in 
nature by the accentuation of well-formed bone, the in- 
sipidity and weakness of one in which the bone is unde- 
veloped, is obvious to alL Verrocchio chose his types from 
those around him. In the typical Florentine face the 
bones are strongly marked, especially the malar and 
maxillary, and its attraction lies chiefly in this racial 
characteristic. It is not beautiful in the strict sense of the 
word, but it is interesting and impressive. Verrocchio, 
better than any other Florentine artist, appreciated this 
peculiar characteristic of his compatriots, and reproduced 
the type in his paintings and sculpture with special sym- 
pathy. The broad cheeks, the level brows, the square 
jaw, the firm muscles of mouth and chin, by which the 
Tuscan physiognomy gains its strength and dignity, are 
invariable characteristics in his construction of the face, 
and it is significant that his Colleoni, while bearing 
a superficial likeness to the portraits of the Bergamask 
prince, resembles even more the austere bony face of 
Dante, in which the intellectual and physical force of the 
Tuscan type is concentrated. 

In his construction of the nude Verrocchio lays equal 
stress on the bone, and this, together with the muscular 
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torso and sinewy limbs, gives an impression of resistance ^ 
and energy hard to match even among the athletes of 
Michelangelo. 

And with the same truth and science as in his presen- 
tation of the muscular and mature body he gives also the 
softer forms of childhood. From the unjust attribution 
to Verrocchio of the feeble work of his followers, it is the 
custom to consider as the type set by him the puffy child 
with boneless limbs and rolls of superfluous fat, for which 
in reality his pupils, Lorenzo di Credi and Francesco di 
Simone, are responsible. Of children by Verrocchio we 
have but few examples, the Christ-child of the S. Maria 
Nuova Madonna, the Putti of the Palazzo Vecchio foun- 
tain and of the collection of M. Dreyfus and those of the 
Louvre sheet of drawings being all that are authentic, 
unless we add those carved on the marble frame of the S. 
Lorenzo Tomb. None of these have the flaccid obesity of \/ 
what is usually called his type, the type popularised by 
the late Robbia atelier , and which is in fact rather imi- 
tated from the putto of Desiderio on the S. Lorenzo 
Ciborium. Verrocchio's child, like his mature man, is 
carefully and conscientiously studied from nature, the 
large head, the soft flesh and thick joints being in no 
way exaggerated. The flesh though soft is never flaccid ; 
it covers solid bone, and we are as conscious of the 
small framework beneath as of the skeleton in his adult 
figures. 

Verrocchio is above all the sculptor of beautiful hands. 
Vasari tells us that he took casts in gesso of different parts 
of the body, arms, legs, hands and feet, in order to study 
them with more facility ; and this record is confirmed by 
his exquisite modelling of the hands and feet, remarkable 

B 
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even among the Florentines, who bestowed on them so 
much attention. It is well to draw attention to the in- 
variable beauty and truth to nature of the hands in all his 
authentic work, since this excellence alone would be suffi- 
cient warrant for the rejection of a group of paintings 
attributed to him, in which the hand is noticeable for its 
feeble and mannered construction. The type of hand 

^selected by Verrocchio, and invariable in all his work, is 

large and strong, but sensitive and exceedingly delicate in 
shape, with broad palm and long fingers, muscular and 
flexible, a hand capable of expressive gesture as well as of 
strenuous grip. Among all the Florentines one only, 
Luca della Robbia, has equalled it in beauty, and there is 
much resemblance in the shape both of his hand and that 
of Verrocchio, Verrocchio's, however, excelling Luca's in 
^ strength, in expressiveness, and in realism. 

To his mastery of equine anatomy the horse of the 
Colleoni bears sufficient testimony, to this day unequalled 
for beauty of form and noble bearing. In construction 
and action it shows an enormous advance beyond that of 
Donatello or any of his contemporaries, and compares 
favourably even with the superb antique steeds of S. 
Marco, from ‘which he drew his inspiration. But it is 
evident from the science shown in the anatomy and move- 
ment of the limbs, that he was not content with a super- 
ficial knowledge of form derived from the antique, but 
that he studied also from nature with the same care he 
bestowed on human anatomy. We know from the 
record of Vasari that he occupied himself much with 
studies of horses, presumably long before the commis- 
sion for the Colleoni statue, and it is probable that 
be received this commission as the result of a certain 
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renown he had already acquired as a master of equine 
anatomy. 

In all his representations this truth to nature and 
thorough knowledge of the organism of the form he imi- 
tates is remarkable, and it may be asserted that in all 
genuine work of Verrocchio no fault of construction can 
be found, even the least detail of decoration borrowed 
from the animal or vegetable world being scrupulously true 
to nature. 

The most salient characteristic of Verrocchio's work, like 
that of all the Realistic School, is strength, expressed not 
only by the athletic form and energy of his figures, but by 
his selection of ornament, by the vitality of his line, by 
the sharp precision of the least touch of his chisel and brush. 
No sculptor ever gave to marble a more granite-like hard- 
ness, nor to metal a more trenchant force. 

His choice of ornament is in the highest degree signi- 
ficant of his character. He rejects completely those of the 
Donatellesque School which had become so popular in 
Florentine art — the winged cherub, the smiling putto, the 
hanging garland of fruit and flowers, and replaces them 
with the winged grifliu, the fierce Medusa head, and the 
prickly acanthus. Like all the Renaissance decoration the 
originals of these are to be found in antique sculpture, and 
before him Donatello and Desiderio had employed them in 
the decoration of their tombs and monuments. We find 
the exact original of his female-faced griffin in the work of 
Desiderio, and of his spinous-winged dragon in that of 
Donatello. The Medusa head, originally borrowed from 
the breastplates of Roman Emperors, figures on that of 
Gattemelata, and the acanthus leaf had always been as 
popular with the Florentine as with the antique sculptors. 




i 
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Yet in so personal a manner has Verrocchio treated these 
''decorations, accentuating their fierce and trenchant quali- 
ties, that he has made them completely his own, and to us 
now they serve almost as a sign-manual of his work and 
that of his school. His fierce griffin has nothing spiritually 
in common with the mild beast of Desiderio, nor his 
terrible Gorgon-mask with those on the Roman breast- 
plates. His acanthus leaf seems to bristle like the spines 
of some formidable animal, and compared with the serpent- 
tailed dragon of his decorations the original in Donatello's 
work seems almost tame. His temperamental energy 
leads him to select his ornamental designs from the animal 
rather than the vegetable world. The boar's and lion's 
head and claws, the tortoise, the dolphin, all treated 
most realistically, are the chief motives of his deco- 
ration. He seems to have shared little his contemporaries' 
love of fruit, flowers and foliage, and when he introduces 
them it is with a fantastic ambiguity, a suggestion in 
them of the animal, of which more will be said in con- 
sidering his work in detail and its relation to that of 
Leonardo. 

The same characteristic severity manifests itself in the 
simplicity of his design and decoration, remarkable in that 
epoch of elaborate ornament While Desiderio, Rossellino, 
and their followers were overloading their monuments with 
every kind of device, Verrocchio, disregarding the popu- 
larity of these works, remained rigorously severe. While 
they were dazzling the eye with brilliant colour, elaborating 
still farther the intricate carving with gold, crimson and 
ultramarine, he depended for colour on the material itself. 
Green serpentine, red porphyry, partially gilded bronze, 
are his only colours. His constant use of porphyry and 
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serpentine has sometimes been adduced as evidence of 
his partiality for colour, but it is rather a proof of 
the contrary. In comparison with the gaudy and 
varied painting in use among the sculptors of his day, 
their sombre red and jade-like green have an austere 
effect 

Verrocchio was one of the most original and independent 
of artists. He thought, saw, and executed from his own 
standpoint, uninfluenced by his predecessors or his contem- 
poraries except in so far as all genius must assimilate from 
its surroundings. With the exception of the inevitable 
impression made by Donatello there is little indication in 
his works of more than a superficial and transient influence 
from his predecessors. In his youth, as has already been 
noticed, he imitated Antonio Pollaiuolo ; certain forms he 
adopted from Desiderio, and his early painted work has 
sufficient connection with that of Alessio Baldovinetti to 
allow the supposition that he received some part of his 
early training from him. But such external imitations 
count for little in his development, which from first to last 
was definite and self-expressive. The greatest influence in 
his life was undoubtedly that of his own pupil Leonardo, 
between whose art and that of the early Quattrocentists 
hb own stands midway. He formed the connecting link 
between Leonardo and the past, that is to say between 
tentative effort and supreme achievement. The genius of 
Leonardo brought to perfection the aims and ideals of the 
Florentine School. The science of Verrocchio made pos- - 
sible the subtle interpretations of Leonardo. The mastery 
of anatomy and of composition, the facility of workman- 
ship and technical knowledge imparted by him to his pupil, 
gave to Leonardo the power to express freely his complex 
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conceptions of humanity and the mysterious harmonies of 
Nature. 

But if Verrocchio gave much he received perhaps more 
in the inspiration gained by contact with the greater 
genius of Leonardo. The relation between the two artists 
was not that of master and pupil in the ordinary sense. 
If Leonardo learnt the rudiments of draughtsmanship 
and the technique of his craft in the bottega of Verrocchio 
and received from him his first impressions and sugges- 
tions, he exercised a reciprocal influence on the older 
master. The resemblance in their work is too striking 
'or the strength of the mutual influence to be doubted. 
The germs of Leonardo's conceptions are to be found in 
the works of Verrocchio. The indefinable smile of the 
Mona Lisa plays already on the lips of the David, the 
fantastic rocks are already suggested in the landscape of 
the Baptism. The mysterious blending of natures, man 
with beast and beast with plant, had its origin in the 
brain of Verrocchio. But they were suggestions only, 
dimly foreshadowing the perfect realisation of Leonardo. 
In his turn Leonardo imparted much of the fire and force 
of his genius to Verrocchio. The immense stride made 
by Verrocchio in the later years of his life can be attri- 
buted to no other cause than contact with Leonardo's 
maturing forces. His advance in technical facility was 
the natural result of continual study, but the astonishing 
increase in vitality and breadth of vision in a man already 
past the prime of life can be explained only by some 
strong external impulse. In his last years his natural 
energies kindled to a blaze unaccountable in the ordinary 
course of development. The Colleoni statue and the 
Silver Relief of S. Giovanni reveal a concentration of power 
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so far beyond anything before achieved that the cause 
must be sought in some dominant influence. That this 
impulse and influence came from Leonardo is proved by 
the resemblance of these sculptures to his own most cha- 
racteristic work. The additional fire and energy were 
sparks caught from the blaze of his genius. The concen- 
trated force and keen vitality shown in these masterpieces 
of Verrocchio are the peculiar qualities of the work of 
Leonardo, and the superb type of vigorous manhood in 
which they are embodied is his personal creation. 

At what date Leonardo entered the bottega of Verrocchio 
has not yet been ascertained, but it was presumably when 
he was quite a boy, if not a child. Although enrolled as 
Maestro in the Guild of Painters in 1478, and thus secur- 
ing an independent position as an artist, he continued to 
remain with Verrocchio, and we know that he was living 
under his roof as late as 1476,* thus when he was twenty- 
four years of age. He remained, if not under his roof, at 
least in Florence, until about 1483, after which time he 
took service with Lodovico Sforza and departed for Milan. 
It was in the years between 1477 and 1481 that Verrocchio 
was occupied with the Relief of the Silver Altar and the 
model of the Colleoni statue in which the influence of 
Leonardo is so striking.! 

And with so much ardour did Verrocchio catch fire 
from his pupil that it is possible had he lived he might 

* See page 38, note *. 

t M En comparant attend vement les dates de la biographie de 
Verrocchio et de la biographie de Leonardo da Vinci, je suis arrive A 
la convicdon qne Verrocchio ne s’lmandpa v entablement qu'apr&s 
s’Atre tronvl en contact avec son prltendu disciple, et que celui-ci lui 
enseigna autant de secrets qu’il en apprit de laL” (Muntz, Histoire de 
l'Art pendant la Renaissance, Paris, 1895, ii. p. 500, note 1.) 
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have attained a height but little below the point of per- 
fection reached by Leonardo himself. He died at an early 
age for the men of that epoch of exuberant energy. At 
the date of bis death he was but fifty-three, an age at 
which some of the nqblest work of Leonardo, of Titian, 
and of Michelangelo was still undone. He was in the 
plenitude of his intellectual and physical forces, and in the 
natural course of things had still before him twenty years 
of activity, that is to say to a man of his temperament, of 
development and growth. As it is he lived long enough 
to alter the whole character of Florentine art, to bring to 
perfection the scientific aims of the school, and to create 
one of the noblest works of modern times, the finest 
equestrian statue in existence. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 

Andrea di Michele di Francesco Cioni, sum&med 
Verrocchio after his earliest master, was born in 1485. 
With the exception of a few trifling notices we possess no 
information as to his youth and early manhood, and even 
Vasari gives but a slight record. A few facts of his 
private life are revealed by the depositions of his father 
and himself to the Catasto,* and from these we gather a 
general idea of his circumstances. 

His father Michele, born in 1382, carried on the trade 
of a brick and tile maker, and was entered in the Guild of 
Stoneworkers. Later in life he obtained a situation as 
tax collector. He seems to have have been fairly well off, 
owning a house in the Via dell* Agnolo in the parish of 
S. Ambrogio, as well as other property in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence. He was already over fifty years of age 
when Andrea was born, the youngest child of his first 
wife Gemma. She died shortly after his birth, and his 
father married again, a woman named Nannina. The 
family by the first wife consisted of six, four sons, Andrea, 
Cioni, Giovanni, and Tommaso, and two daughters, 

• In 1427 a law was passed by which every Florentine citizen was 
required to make a declaration of his property for the regulation of 
the income tax. 
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Appolonia and Margherita. The latter was called Tita, 
to distinguish her from the grandmother of the same name, 
who lived with the family. By the second wife there was 
one son, Lorenzo. 

In 1452 the father, Michele, died, and in the same year 
Andrea, then aged seventeen, had the misfortune to kill 
accidentally while throwing stones, one of his companions, 
Antonio di Domenico, a woolworker. The accident took 
place just outside the walls of the city, between the Porta 
alia Croce and the Porta Pinti. The youth died a 
fortnight after the blow, and Andrea was summoned to 
appear before the Council on the charge of homicide, of 
which, however, he was fully acquitted. 

At what age he began his artistic career we have no 
certain knowledge, but it is without doubt that he received 
the rudiments of his education in the bottega of Giuliano 
dei Verrocchi, a noted goldsmith of his time. The style of 
his early work in its minuteness of detail and sharp treat- 
ment proves much practice in the goldsmith's technique, 
and the fact that he adopted and was known by his 
masters name points also to a long apprenticeship. More- 
over, at the age of twenty-one, when he made his first 
deposition to the Catasto, he speaks of having then tempo- 
rarily abandoned the trade of goldsmith since work was 
slack. That he was at one time in the bottega of Dona- 
tello, and learnt from him the art of sculpture we have the 
evidence of some of the earliest writers on Florentine art* 
Under Donatello, and in company with Antonio Pollaiuolo, 

* The Anonimo Magliabecchia.no speaks of him as Donatello's pupil, 
" Andrea del Verrocchio, scultore et pictore florentino, fa discepolo di 
Donato.” Giov. Battista Gelli, Florentine poet and litterateur, also 
speaks of him as the pupil of Donatello in his M Vite de’ primi pittori di 
Firenze." (MSS. in the possession of Signor Girolamo Mancini, Cortona.) 
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he must have been initiated into the scientific methods of 
the realistic school of which the two artists afterwards 
became the chiefs. That he received his training as a 
painter from Alessio Baldovinetti certain imitations of that 
master in his early painting seems to prove, since his tem- 
perament was too widely different to that of Baldovinetti 
to allow the idea of any influence. 

The death of his father seems to have left him in com- 
parative poverty. The family property was divided, and 
his two sisters, Tita and Appolonia, received each a house 
as a marriage portion. The latter married a woolworker, 
Paolo di Domenico, and Tita, a certain Gregorio di Andrea 
Barbieri, by whom she had three children. 

At the age of twenty-one, when he made his first depo- 
sition to the Catasto, Andrea was living with his step- 
mother, Mona Nannina, aged fifty-six, and his brother 
Tomma80, aged sixteen. They had many debts, and part 
of the property had been already sold to meet expenses. 
He declares himself to be poor and to have but little 
employment, and states that he had just been obliged to 
abandon the craft of goldsmith for want of work. He and 
his brother Tommaso, he pathetically winds up his depo- 
sition, were not earning enough to buy themselves 
shoes.* 

Vasari records that early in his career he was employed 

* " Trnovomi . . . chon poco esercizio chessolevo istare all orafo e 
perch* Farte non lavora non vi isto piu . . . mio fratello ista chon 
Romolo Ciechi assalaro e non guard agniamo le chalzi. ” See Doc. i. 

The three Portate to the Catasto made by Verrocchio in the years 
1457, 1470 and 1480, from which the facts of his private life are 
gathered, were discovered by the author and first published in 
"L'Arte/* Anno vii., 1904. Fasc. iii.-iv. Signor Milanesi notified the 
existence of two of them, but without indicating under what Gonfalone 
they were to be found. 
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by Pope Sixtus IV. to decorate his private chapel in the 
Vatican with silver statuettes of the Apostles and other 
goldsmith's work, but nothing corroborates the statement. 
He tells us that the influence of antique sculpture seen by 
him in Rome while occupied with the work, and the value 
he saw attached to the smallest fragment of statuary, 
induced him to abandon the art of goldsmith and attempt 
more important work in marble and bronze. The 
motives imputed by Vasari to his artists are never very 
lofty, and in this case his statement is false from beginning 
to end. It is extremely improbable that Verrocchio ever 
visited Rome, and there is little sign in his work of more 
than a superficial influence of the antique. It is known 
from documentary evidence that he never definitely aban- 
doned the craft of goldsmith, but continued to exercise it 
all his life. Even as late as 1471 he specifies his calling as 
that of orq/b, as though it were his principal occupation. 

“ While he was occupied with painting," Vasari wrote in 
the first edition of his “ Lives " published in 1550, “ he did 
not fail to pay attention to geometry, having the mind to 
distinguish himself one day in architecture."* This state- 
ment is confirmed by documents. The first authentic date 
we have of work executed by him is of an architectural 
design. In the year 1461 Francesco Monaldeschi, Bishop 
of Ascoli, ordered the erection of a chapel in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto to enshrine a Byzantine Madonna (the 
“ Madonna della Tavola" still existing in the church). 
On April 28, 1461, the authorities of the Duomo sent to 
Florence and to Siena for designs, and the Florentine 
artists who furnished and were paid for drawings and 

* Vasari, •' Le Vite," i Q ede, Firenze, 1550, vol. i. p. 464. The words 
were suppressed in the second edition. 
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models, were Desiderio da Settignano, Giuliano da Maiano, 
and u Andrea Michaelis,” i.e. Andrea Verrocchio. The 
commission was ultimately given to neither, but to a 
Sienese, Giovanni di Meaccio, then employed as chief 
architect to the Duomo. The chapel is no longer in 
existence, and we have no farther record of Verrocchio’s 
design or model by which to judge his architectural 
ability.* 

We may imagine Verrocchio during his youth and early 
manhood settled definitely in Florence, engaged in per- 
fecting himself in the technique of the different crafts he 
practised, and in laying the foundation of the famous 
bodega which became the principal training school of 
Florentine Art. When the multiplicity of these crafts and 
his proficiency in each is considered, it will not seem sur- 
prising that little work, or record of work, that can be 
placed in his earlier years, is forthcoming. To attain 
skill in the arts of sculpture, architecture, painting, gold- 
smith’s work, bronzefounding and mechanical engineering, 
in all of which he excelled, must have absorbed many years 
of study and experiment. We know that the apprentice 
of the fifteenth century learnt the practice of his art in 
executing the most subordinate details of his master’s 
work, and it was not until he had acquired skill in the use 
of his tools that he was entered in the Guild of Masters and 
allowed to accept independent commissions. 

The connection of Verrocchio with the Medici, who were 
throughout his life his chief employers, must have begun 
early. It is probable that he was first employed by Cosimo 
il Vecchio, as will be seen later in connection with a 

* For the above facts see Furini, 11 Ricordi di on Oratorio del 
secolo zv. nel Duomo di Orvieto " (Arch. St r. dell’ Arte, iv. p. 47). 
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relief executed by him for the Villa of Careggi. It is 
certain that he executed the Tomb of Cosimo in the Church 
of S. Lorenzo for Piero, and from the presence of the 
falcon, Piero’s personal device, that he also received from 
him the commission for the Lavabo of the inner sacristy. 
He was employed by Lorenzo and Giuliano constantly 
throughout his life in many and various works, and would 
seem to have taken the place of Donatello as the favourite 
artist of the family. It will not be out of place here to 
speak of an important document which we shall have occa- 
sion constantly to quote, since it is our chief source of 
information concerning his works for the Medici — the 
Inventory of Tommaso Verrocchio.* 

Tommaso was, as we have seen, Andrea’s younger 
brother, who followed the trade of a cloth-weaver. He 
appears to have been throughout his life a source of 
domestic trouble, always in financial difficulty, and leaving 
the burden of his family to his brother. After the banish- 
ment of the Medici he drew up and presented to the offi- 
cials deputed by the rebels to value their possessions, a list 
of works executed by Verrocchio for the family, precisely 
for what purpose is unknown. “ The heirs of Lorenzo dei 
Medici have to give for the work mentioned below . . .” 
the document begins, and then follows a catalogue of fifteen 
works, with a blank space left for the valuation. In his 

* The Inventory is transcribed in the Appendix. It was discovered 
by Dr. von Fabriczy. and published by him in the Arch.' Stor. dell* 
Arte, Ser. ii. Anno L Fasc. iii. The document is not in Tommaso’s 
own handwriting, but is a copy made by a public scribe. The list 
does not seem to include all the works executed by Verrocchio for 
the Medici, and cannot be used as evidence for the rejection of 
work not mentioned therein, since the purpose for which it was com- 
posed is unknown. 
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Testament Verrocchio had appointed Tommaso heir to all 
the debts due to him in Florence, and it may be that he 
made the list in the hope of extracting money. If so, it 
must have been on false pretences, since several of the works 
enumerated date from the time of Piero, and it is extremely 
unlikely that Lorenzo, so just in all his dealings, should 
have left debts of such long standing unpaid. But to 
whatever cause we owe its existence, its value is great, for 
by it much new light is thrown on the work of Verrocchio. 
By it we learn that he painted standards and decorated 
armour for the Tournaments of Lorenzo and Giuliano, and 
that the Slab-Tomb of Cosimo il Vecchio at the foot of the 
Altar in S. Lorenzo is his work. 

The first entry is of the bronze David which was exe- 
cuted for the Villa of Careggi, in all probability for Piero. 
Then follows a list of other works in marble and bronze, 
among them the Putto with the Dolphin now in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, also executed for Careggi. We read of a 
portrait on panel of Lucrezia dei Donati, the mistress of 
Lorenzo ; of Standards painted for the Jousts of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano ; of a helmet decorated with the silver figure 
of a lady, and of arms and accoutrements for the Duke 
Galeazzo Sforza. The list is a proof of the versatility of 
his employment and that he carried on simultaneously the 
arts of painter, of sculptor, and of goldsmith. 

Verrocchio seems to have enjoyed greater favour with the 
Medici than with the Church authorities of Florence. 
Compared with his contemporaries he was employed but 
little by the ecclesiastics. From the Opera del Duomo he 
received, so far as is known, but two commissions, and one 
of these was for a bit of mechanical engineering — the cast- 
ing of the bronze ball and cross to crown the lantern of 
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Brunellesco’s cupola. Verrocchio was a practical bronze- 
founder, and unlike Donatello and Luca della Robbia cast 
his statues himself.* In September 1468 he received this 
commission, having previously himself taken part in the 
deliberation as to suitable payment for the work in a 
council at which were present Lorenzo dei Medici, Luca 
della Robbia, and Antonio Pollaiuolo. On May 27, 1471, 
the gilded ball wets drawn up and placed in position, t The 
work was a test of his engineering powers, for, as Vasari 
remarks, “ much ingenuity was needed in the construction, 
since it had to be entered from below, and much care in 
arming it with good supports that the wind might do it 
no injury.” But the ball of Verrocchio, armed against the 
wind, was not proof against the lightning, and after being 
many times struck, it finally met its end in the historic 
storm which took place on January 17, 1600, falling with 
great damage to the lantern and cupola, and rolling as far 
as the Via dei Servi. The present ball, which is much 
larger than Verrocchio’s, was cast in 1602 by order of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand I. 

The second occasion of his employment by the Operai 
of S. Maria del Fiore was in 1477, when he was commis- 

• In 1467 we read of Verrocchio lending metal to Luca della Robbia 
and Michelozzo for casting the last panel of the bronze doors of the 
Sacristy in the Duomo. " 1467, Nov. 4. Andrea del Verrocchio dee 
avere per metallo prestato a Luca e a Michelozzo per gettare le due 
ultime stone della porta della sagrestia . . . fior. . . .’’ (Archives of 
S. Maria del Fiore). 

t Landucci in his *' Diario ” writes : 11 E a di 27 di maggio 1471 si 
tir6 su la palla di raxne dorata in su la lantema della cupola di Santa 
Maria del Fiore in lunedl. ” In confirmation of this date an entry in the 
Archives of the Cathedral records on the 28th of May 1471, payment 
for bread and wine given to the workmen who assisted in raising the 
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sioned at the same time as Antonio Pollaiuolo to prepare 
models for the reliefs of the Silver Altar of S. Giovanni. He 
sent in two models for competition, but only one was accepted, 
which he executed in silver in 1480 — the Decollation of 
the Baptist — one of the finest works of his mature years. 

Records of Verrocchio's work during his youth and early 
manhood are scanty, but from 1468 up to his death the 
notices are frequent. The Medici, the municipal autho- 
rities, the Signoria, and the Guilds, loaded him with 
important commissions, and from now till his death the 
record of his work is unbroken. 

As early as 1465 he had been commissioned by the Uni- 
versity dei Mercanti to execute the bronze statues of Christ 
and S. Thomas for the Tabernacle in the Church of Or 
S. Michele ; but it was eighteen years before he completed 
it, a long time even for those days when the patience of 
commissioners seems well nigh inexhaustible. It may be 
that the management of his large boiiega and his constant 
employment by the Medici left him little time to execute 
other work, for he shows the same slackness, so strange in 
a man of his energetic temperament, in carrying out the 
commissions of the Council of Pistoia — the Forteguerri 
Tomb and the Altarpiece of the Madonna and Saints. The 
former was begun by him in 1474, the latter presumably 
about 1472, yet both were left unfinished at his death. Other 
records testify to the pressure of work at this time. He 
was employed by the Signoria to execute bronze cande- 
labra for the Palazzo Vecchio, payments for which he 
received in 1468, 1469, and 1480. In the autumn of the 
year 1474 he cast a bronze bell, wrought with figures and 
ornaments, for the Vallombrosan monks of Montescalari. 
With so many commissions it might have been presumed 

c 
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that his financial circumstances had improved; but in his 
declaration of goods to the Catasto of 1470 there is the 
same statement of poverty, of debts, and of “ beni 
alienati.” 

We have now reached the most important epoch of 
Verrocchio’s life — the commission for the equestrian statue 
of Bartolommeo Colleoni by the Venetian Signoria. Vasari 
has recorded that he occupied himself much with studies of 
horses, and it is certain that some proof of his proficiency 
as a master of equine anatomy must have induced the 
Venetians to apply to a Florentine artist. Of this more 
will be said later in studying the monument. Here it is 
sufficient to indicate the few dates and facts important in 
his biography. In 1479 he received the commission to 
prepare a model of the horse in competition with Vellano 
of Padua, the assistant of Donatello in the Gattemelata 
monument, and Leopardi of Ferrara, both well known and 
exceedingly popular with the Venetians. 

Although no documentary evidence exists to prove it, 
there is no doubt, from the resemblance of his statue to the 
antique bronze steeds of S. Marco, that on receipt of the 
commission he must have gone to Venice to study, although 
we know that the model was actually executed in the 
Florence bottega. By July 12, 1481, the model was already 
completed, and sent to Venice by way of Ferrara, Verroc- 
chio applying to the Ferrarese ambassador in Florence for 
its free passage through the State. It was exhibited 
together with the models of Vellano and Leopardi in 
Venice, and was preferred to theirs. The commission 
for the bronze statue was now definitely conferred on 
him, though not without difficulties from the jealousy of 
the rival competitors. He took up his abode in Venice, 
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hired and furnished a house in the parish of S. Marciliano 
on the Rio della Misericordia, and left his business in 
Florence in the charge of Lorenzo di Credi. Precisely at 
what date he went to Venice has not yet been ascertained, 
but that he was there long enough to bring to full com- 
pletion the clay model of both rider and horse is definitely 
proved by a letter of Lorenzo di Credi written after his 
death, in which he speaks of both as finished. 0 He fell ill 
in the summer of 1488, and on June 25 of that year he 
made his will, in which he speaks of himself as u sound in 
mind and intellect, but languishing in body ” (Doc. iv.). 
In this will he refers to his model of the Colleoni statue as 
unfinished, and demands of the Venetian Signoria that the 
task of completing it might be given to Credi. This, 
coupled with the statement of Credi above referred to, 
seems to prove that he must have temporarily recovered 
from his illness, and lived long enough after to complete 
the statue. 

According to Vasari, he caught cold after the heat of 
the furnace during the process of casting the bronze, but 
that he even attempted this is improbable. It is most 
likely that he died from some malarial fever contracted 
from the unaccustomed climate of the lagoons, from which 
he was suffering when he made his testament. No more 
precise date can be given for his death than the months 
between the making of his will — June 25 — and October 7 
following, when Credi speaks of him as already dead. This 
faithful assistant, who had earned on the affairs of the 
bottega in Florence during his absence, and had made 
several journeys to Venice to render an account of his 
administration, went thither once more to pay the last 
* See Doc. xiv. 
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service to his master and friend. In spite of the wish 
expressed by Verrocchio in his testament, that if he died 
in Venice he might be interred in the cemetery of S. Maria 
del Orto in that city, Credi brought the body back to 
Florence, and it was buried in the family vault of 
S. Ambrogio. The stone had already disappeared in 1657, 
but Vasari tells us that it bore the following inscription : 
S. Micaelis de Cionii et svokvm was the original burial 
record of his father, and to this was added hic ossa iacent 

ANDREAE VERROCCHII QVJ OBIIT VKNETII8 MCCCCLXXXVUI. The 

following doggerel epitaph was inscribed later : 

Se il mondo adomo resi 

Mirc6 delle belle opre alte e superne 
Son di me lumi accesi 

Fabbriche, bronsi, marmi in statue eterne. 

Thus at the early age of fifty-three, in the zenith of his 
powers, died Verrocchio, one of the greatest and most pro- 
gressive artists of the Renaissance. 

In the last year of his life he had accepted from Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, the commission to carve a. 
marble fountain to be erected in Florence, and the marble 
was already furnished, as we know by a document dated 
August 27, 1488, in which one Bertoccio di Giorgio di 
Pellegrino, stone-worker of Carrara, claimed payment for 
the blocks from Alessandro, the King's agent in Florence, 
stating that the fountain was to be executed by Andrea del 
Verrocchio.* That the work was ever begun seems 
unlikely, the probability being that Verrocchio ordered the 
marble with the intention of beginning it on his return 
from Venice. 

* Vasari, iii. p. 361, note 3. 
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From the pecuniary point of view Verrocchio’s life seems 
to have been up to the last a hard one, chiefly caused, as it 
appears, by the burden of impecunious relatives. In his 
youth he was forced to part with property belonging to 
his father to meet expenses, and notwithstanding the 
abundance of work, as late as 1487 he had to appeal to the 
commissioners of the statues of Or S. Michele for payment 
due to him, because he was in great poverty, “ with the 
burden of a large family , especially the dowerless daughters 
of his brother Tommaso reduced to extreme misery” 
(Doc. xi. 2). 

Little reading between the lines is needed to see that 
Tommaso played the part in his life that Giovan Simone 
played in that of Michelangelo. He found it necessary 
in his testament to guard against his squandering of 
the family property, or selling it for his own benefit, 
and to ensure the dowry and inheritance of his daughters, 
and it is significant that the payment of legacies and 
executorship was entrusted, not to his brother, but to 
Credi. 

Besides the dowerless daughters of Tommaso, Marietta 
and Agnoletta, Verrocchio had also during the last years 
of his life to support the family of his sister Margherita. 
In his last declaration of goods to the Catasto (1480) he 
mentions as inmates of his house three of her children, 
Ginevra,* aged seventeen, Lucrezia, aged fourteen, and 
Michele, aged ten. His goods at that time consisted of 
the smallest amount of ready money — in all not amounting 
to a florin — and a hired house, the family house in the Via 
delPAgnolo having been let (Doc. iii.) 

Andrea never married. Like so many of the greatest 
* Ginevra in 14 88 was already married to Giovanni Bottari. 
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artists of the Renaissance, notably Donatello, Luca della 
Robbia and Michelangelo, he seems to have had no time 
to touch life on its human side. He devoted himself 
entirely to his work, and dissipated no part of his forces in 
personal indulgence. There is no hint in any record of his 
life of any passion or of any relation other than that of 
family affection and friendship. Goldsmith, sculptor, 
painter, bronzefounder, architect, mechanicinn, and, as 
Vasari tells us, musician and mathematician, he found in 
these various arts sufficient outlet for his energies. The 
management of his large bottega must have occupied also 
much of his time. It was, as has been said, the most 
important training school for artists in Florence, and 
attracted besides many pupils from the neighbourhood. 
Among his pupils the most important were Leonardo, 
Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi. Leonardo seems to have 
received from Verrocchio his entire art education, for (if we 
may trust Vasari) he was placed with him as a mere child, 
and we know that as late as 1476 he was still living under 
his roof.* 

Verrocchio’s relations >\ith Lorenzo di Credi lasted till 
his death. They were friends even more than master and 
pupil, and doubtless the affection Andrea bore him blinded 
him to Credi’s artistic shortcomings. That he had an 
undue estimate of his powers is evident from the clause in 

* Two documents exist, one dated April 9, the other June 7, 1476, 
referring’to an accusation brought against Leonardo, in which his place 
of residence is given as being with Verrocchio, " Leonardo di Ser Piero 
da Vinci sta con Andrea del Verrocchio. ” These documents have been 
misread, and the name of Verrocchio coupled with his in the accusation, 
but this is entirely erroneous. The only mention of Verrocchio’s name 
is in connection with Leonardo’s place of abode. The documents have 
been published by Smiraglia Scognamiglio, " Ricerche e Document! 
sulla Giovinezza di Leonardo da Vinci,” Napoli, 1900. 
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his will, where he begs the Venetian Signoria to allow Credi 
to finish the statue of the Colleoni, urging that “he is 
capable of completing it.* We may be thankful that 
either the better judgment of Lorenzo himself or the 
wisdom of the Signoria prevented the fulfilment of this 
wish. 

Impeccable in morals, industrious, faithful and amiable, 
“ uomo onesto e di buona vita,* Lorenzo was but a feeble 
artist, and in the history of Verrocchio his place is best 
considered only from the human side, on which he was so 
admirable. To him, as we have seen, Andrea confided the 
executorship of his will, the care of his burial, and the dis- 
pensation of his legacies. To him he bequeathed all his 
possessions in Venice and his artistic properties in Florence, 
with such of his goods as were not inalienable from his own 
family. 

To the brush of Lorenzo we owe the portrait generally 
accepted as of Andrea Verrocchio in the Uffizi, Florence 
(see frontispiece). The resemblance it bears to Vasari's 
engraving published in the second edition of the “ Vite,* 
points certainly to its authenticity ; yet it must be allowed 
that it bears also the strongest resemblance to the face of 
Perugino, painted by himself in the frescoes of the Cambio, 
Perugia. Credi, as we know, painted a portrait of this 
artist as well as of Verrocchio ; and it is difficult to accept 
without hesitation that this prosaic and bourgeois face, so 
completely lacking in any sign of inspiration or eneigy, 
represents the man who expressed in his work so much of 
the fire of genius, unless, indeed, it is assumed that Lorenzo 
was incapable of interpreting these qualities. It is only of 
late years that the painting has borne Verrocchio's name. 
In the Inventory of the Gallery made in 1769 it was 
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catalogued as a portrait of Martin Luther, painted by 
Holbein. Authentic portrait or not, a truer insight into 
the personality of Verrocchio is obtained from a study of 
his works, in which we find all the qualities of energy, 
poetry and imagination conspicuous in the painting by 
their absence. 
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Wk are assured by Vasari that Verrocchio devoted the 
best part of his youth to goldsmith's work, and the asser- 
tion is confirmed both by the existing documents and by 
the character of his early productions, which reveals a long 
training in the execution of small and detailed ornament. 
In tracing his artistic development through his authentic 
painting and sculpture, an emancipation, at first gradual 
and afterwards extremely rapid, from the restricting effect 
of this prolonged apprenticeship, is noticeable. Even in 
work of such full maturity as the Medici Tomb of S. 
Lorenzo, the tendency to conceive the composition on a 
small scale is evident. Energetic and noble as is the exe- 
cution in detail, the general effect is rather that of a casket 
than a sarcophagus. The same criticism may be applied to 
the Putto of the Palazzo Vecchio and to the David, both 
of which are dainty statuettes impossible to conceive, as 
we might the Amorino or the David of Donatello, on a 
heroic scale. The vision of Verrocchio expanded as his hand 
gained more facility. The detail, while equally elaborate, 
falls into place with the increased breadth of conception. 
The Group of Or S. Michele is treated on the largest scale, 
while the figures in the Relief of the Silver Altar, actually 
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but a few inches high, give an impression of almost colossal 
size. This breadth of conception and corresponding ease 
of handling increased so rapidly that when at last 
Verrocchio touches the apex of his development in the 
Colleoni statue, design and detail are as noble and free as 
any work of Leonardo or Michelangelo. 

Of Verrocchio's early goldsmith's work nothing now 
remains, and our knowledge of it is limited to a few 
descriptions by Vasari. He mentions some bottoni da 
piviali — clasps for priestly vestments — executed for the 
Church of S. Maria del Fiore,* and more explicitly describes 
two tazze, apparently for secular use, one decorated with 
animals, leaves, and other devices — a work famous among 
the goldsmiths of Florence — the other surrounded by the 
Donatellesque design of dancing putti. 

It is unfortunate to have to open the study of an artist, 
whose best medium of expression was sculpture, with his 
painted work, but in following a chronological system this 
is unavoidable, for there can be no doubt that the earliest 
existing production of Verrocchio is the Baptism of the 
Accademia. Of the history of this Altarpiece nothing is 
actually known except that it was painted for the Vallom- 
brosan monks of S. Salvi, but few works of the fifteenth 
century have been the subject of more speculation and 
dispute.f In spite of the constraint of composition, the 
stiffness of the figures, the diyness and angularity, it is 

* It has been suggested that a bronze plaque in the Berlin Museum 
representing in flattest relief the Virgin, SS. Lorenzo and George, and 
Adoring Angels, is a proof-cast of one of these clasps, but the design is 
too trivial to have been even a youthful work by Verrocchio. 

f The picture passed on the suppression of the Convent of S. Salvi 
to that of Santa Verdiana, from whence, during the French occupation, 
it was removed to the Accademia. 
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executed by him, several other paintings may by analogy 
of style be attributed to him, and there is no doubt but 
that he accepted and executed with his own hand commis- 
sions for paintings in almost equal proportion with those 
for sculpture and goldsmith's work. 

The attribution to Leonardo of any part of this painting 
of the Baptism seems to me to be equally false, and for 
the following reasons ; first, that the Angel attributed to 
him is certainly by the same hand as the other, which is 
accepted by all the critics, and with good reason, as the 
work of Verrocchio himself ; next, that it shows none of 
the special characteristics of Leonardo, remarkable even in 
the most youthful productions of his brush; and lastly 
that it has complete analogy with the work of Verrocchio 
himself, though of a later date than the rest of the Altar- 
piece. These assertions must, however, be supported in 
detail. 

Albertini and Vasari mention only one of the Angels — 
that in the foreground — as being the work of Leonardo, 
and, so far as I am aware, no critic has ever attributed the 
other to him ; such an attribution being rendered more 
improbable by the existence of the study for the head 
executed in Verrocchio's most characteristic style. Yet if 
construction of form, arrangement of draperies, and general 
technique be examined, it will be seen that beyond question 
both figures are by the same hand. The faces are so 
similar in feature and expression as to allow the assumption 
that they were painted from the same model ; the soft 
shadows are laid in, the flesh is modelled, the hair is indi- 
cated, the eyes and eyebrows are treated in precisely the 
same manner in both. Scheme of colour and brusliwork 
are the same, and but for a preconceived idea founded upon 
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Vasari's anecdote, the division of a group so homogeneous 
in every respect could never have been entertamed. JThat 
the two Angels differ from the rest of the pointing in 
greater freedom of conception and execution is obvious, but 
that they must be taken together as the work of the same ^ 
hand and of the same date is equally certain. 

That the hand is Verrocchio's and not Leonardo's the 
presence of his special characteristics and the absence of 
those of Leonardo is sufficient evidence. The most re- 
markable quality of Leonardo's work is its vivacity, a 
vivacity noticeable in the slightest of his engineering 
sketches and even in his handwriting. The least touch of 
his pen, pencil, or brush is rapid and vividly alive. It is 
sensitive, yet decisive. It darts and scintillates like flame, 
giving to the painting or drawing, even when the subject 
represented is tranquil in sentiment, an excess of life 
almost fantastic. 

In his earliest work known to us, the Predella panel of 
the Annunciation in the Louvre (Plate VI.), this vivacity 
is present to so great a degree that the solemnity of the 
theme is almost marred by the alertness and briskness of the 
figures. Each touch of the brush in hair and wings and 
grasses sparkles with life. Judging by the immaturity of 
style and a certain boyish naivete of treatment, the panel 
must have been executed when he was a mere lad, at the 
same date therefore which is assumed for the painting of the 
Angel of the Baptism. The tranquil figures of these 
Angels, with their placid expression and the quiet lines of 
the draperies are exactly opposite in sentiment to those of 
Leonardo, and even in the spirals of the hair, though there 
is force and decision, there is little vivacity of touch. 
They show, moreover, no sign of being the immature work 
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of a boy, but are painted with the assurance of an ex- 
perienced artist with a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
and the technical facility only to be acquired by long 
practice. This is remarkable in the fine modelling of the 
faces, and especially of the beautiful hands. The figures 
show, in short, the excellence of structure and strength of 
Verrocchio, but have not the fire of Leonardo's unique 
genius. 

That they were added at a later date to the rest there 
is no question. The advance in freedom and facility of 
execution over the rest of the work is remarkable. It is 
perhaps idle to speculate as to the cause of the later 
addition, yet we have as precedent that Verrocchio took 
his own time in the execution of orders, the twenty years 
which elapsed between the commission and completion of 
the Group of Or S. Michele, and the Pistoia Altar- 
piece, which was put aside half finished and left for many 
years untouched owing to lack of payment. It is at least 
possible that to some similar reason is due the fact that 
the Angels were added some years after the rest of the 
work, or that some accident or damage of time necessitated 
a repainting of the original figures. 

That the full-face Angel is Verrocchio's work has never 
been disputed. The construction and modelling of the 
face and hand is in his most characteristic style, and in 
further confirmation we have the chalk drawing of the Uffizi 
(Cornice 47, No. 180), which is obviously executed as a study 
for the painting (Plate III.). This drawing is also one of 
his most characteristic works, and its authenticity has 
never been doubted. It has not, as is sometimes assumed 
from the prickings, served for transference to the panel. 
The prickings are probably of a later date and follow 
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inaccurately the delicate lines. There are besides essential 
differences between the drawing and the painted head. 
In the former it is bent at a sharper angle, and the eyes 
are downcast instead of being uplifted. Yet there is no 
doubt but that it was executed as a study — probably from 
life — for the painting, and at a date when Verrocchio had 
already acquired freedom and facility. The work is 
broad and sweeping, the shadows are softly laid in, and 
there is no sign of any hardness or angularity such as is 
perceptible in the figures of Christ and the Baptist. 

On account of this hardness and angularity the Altar- 
piece itself must be placed at the starting point of 
Verrocchio’s development, at the time when imagination 
and execution were still fettered by too prolonged an 
application to minute metal-work. The want of propor- 
tion and of harmony of movement in the figures (the 
Baptist is larger and on a different plane to the Christ) 
are defects due to lack of habit in conceiving compo- 
sition on a large scale, while the harshness and rigidity 
and the sharpness of touch betray the goldsmith’s training. 
The foliage of the palm-tree and the draperies of the 
Baptist seem as if cut out of sheet-iron. 

It is interesting to compare the composition with that 
of the Baptism in the series of small panels illustrating 
the Life of Christ, No. 233 of the Florence Accademia 
(Plate IV.). This panel wrongly attributed to Fra Angelico 
is the work of Alessio Baldovinetti,* and the fact fiat it 

* The attribution of this panel and others in the series by the "same 
hand is disputed. They have been attributed to Pier dei Franceschi 
and others, but a comparison of the construction of the faces and 
figures, the treatment of the cypresses, above all the peculiar tech- 
nique, broad and at the same time timid, with the authentic works of 
Baldovinetti, seem to warrant the attribution to that master. 
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served Verrocchio as his model, both in general lines and in 
detail, goes to confirm the theory that he owed his training 
as a painter to that master. That he imitated the faults 
as well as the merits of the painting is a proof of his youth 
and inexperience, for the ungainly figure and striding atti- 
tude of the Baptist he has copied exactly, though with 
his superior knowledge of anatomy he has corrected the 
impossible position of the arms. He has followed 
Baldovinetti’s landscape with its peculiar foreground 
rocks and the hard lines of the bulrushes and grasses, 
but he has treated the distance with greater freedom and 
truth to nature, and with a suggestion of mystery. Both 
Baldovinetti and Verrocchio, conservative in their compo- 
sition, have followed with more or less precision the design 
of the Silver Altar of S. Giovanni executed in the previous 
century. 

The popularity of the work caused Verrocchio’s 
Baptism to serve as the model in all later representa- 
tions of the theme. We find it repeated almost exactly 
by Credi for the monks of S. Domenico a Fiesole, and by 
the Robbias in each of their hexagonal fonts. 

Besides the reminiscence of Baldovinetti the painting 
shows to a striking degree the influence of Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, an influence which hardly survives in the 
work of his middle period, and is not at all perceptible 
in his later productions. Though in general lines and 
attitude the figures of Christ and the Baptist follow those 
of Baldovinetti, in structure and feature they resemble 
the athletes of Pollaiuolo. The brawny build, the knotted 
joints, the tense muscle, the bent legs, the faces with their 
strongly accentuated bone, harsh features, and sparse 
beards reproduce exactly the Pollaiuolesque type. The 
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oriental loin-cloth is used constantly by Pollaiuolo and his 
pupils, and seems to have been one of his special,] bottega 
properties. The colour and treatment of the distant 
landscape is also somewhat Pollaiuolesque. 

With all its defects of composition and the lack of 
technical experience it reveals, the picture bears still more 
striking evidence of the thoroughness of Verrocchio’s 
training in anatomy. The nude figure of Christ as an 
anatomical study is faultless. The construction of the head, 
torso and limbs, the indication of the bone, the realisation of 
the resistance of the muscle proves a complete knowledge 
of the structure of the body. The excellence of the anatomy 
is incongruous to an almost grotesque degree with the 
naivett of the action and the treatment of the foreground, 
rocks and foliage. The defects in the figure of the 
Baptist are not those of construction, for the bone and 
muscle in the meagre face and half-skeleton limbs are ad- 
mirably indicated. What is lacking in both figures is 
freedom of movement. The limbs, faultless in structure, 
work stiffly and awkwardly. 

To place a painting which shows so plainly the inexperi- 
ence of youth after work so mature and free as the David 
and the Putto of the Palazzo Vecchio, and at the same date 
as the supple figure of the Thomas of Or S. Michele is to 
oppose all the laws of development. Those who so date it 
seek to explain the defects as the result of inexperience in 
an unaccustomed technique ; but the hand is, after all, the 
minister of the brain, not the brain of the hand. It is 
incredible that an artist who had mastered with the science 
shown in these sculptures the movements and action of the 
limbs, and been able so admirably to render the supple- 
ness and flexibility of the body, should be impeded by his 

n 
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tools to the extent of violating all the laws of his training. 
No hand able to design with the freedom and to model 
with the facility shown in these statues could afterwards 
or at the same date execute work so cramped and restricted 
as the figures of the Baptism. 

The Altarpiece seems to have been painted partly in 
tempera and partly in oil, and it has been assumed that 
the parts executed in tempera are the work of Verrocchio 
and those in oil of Leonardo. For this reason much also 
of the landscape has been attributed of late years to him. 
The present state of the painting makes the question of 
the original technique extremely difficult, for, like most of 
the pictures in this Gallery, it has been so flayed and 
daubed over by “ restorers * that the original brushwork is 
in parts completely lost. The sleeve of the Angel in the 
foreground, for example, is so thickly coated with dark oil 
paint that the elaborate and carefully painted embroidery 
which covered it is scarcely visible. 

Morelli considered that the entire picture was originally 
executed in tempera, and that the oil paint is the work of 
the restorer. My own observation leads me to the opinion 
that, while the original work was entirely in tempera, the 
two Angels were painted in oil and at the same time parts 
of the landscape gone over in the same medium. We know 
that Verrocchio was one of the first to adopt the oil-tech- 
nique, and that his bottega was the trial-ground for all 
kinds of experiment in the grinding of colours and use of 
mediums, Lorenzo di Credi being specially occupied with 
such experiments. Verrocchio’s later works are all executed 
in oil, and it is probable that at the date of the addition 
of the Angels he had definitely adopted it and abandoned 
the use of tempera. 
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For purposes of argument too much has perhaps been 
said of the defects of this picture, too little of its merit. 
On the poetic beauty of the Angel there is no need to 
dwell, since it is recognised to the full in its attribution to 
Leonardo. But it is not only in this figure that Leonardo 
is anticipated. The landscape with its river and distant 
crags, while resembling those of Pollaiuolo and evidently 
inspired by him, has an imaginative quality that suggests 
the mysterious background of the Mona Lisa and the 
S. Anna. This Leonardesque landscape we find again in 
a painting which, though officially attributed to Leonardo 
himself, seems rather by analogy of style with his authenti- 
cated work to be by Verrocchio — the Annunciation of 
the Uffizi (Plate V). 

This picture was executed for the Altar of the Sacristy 
of the Convent of Monte Oliveto, near Florence, and while 
there was attributed to Domenico Ghirlandaio. On its 
removal to the Gallery at the suppression of the Convent, 
it was labelled with Leonardo's name, but with a note of 
interrogation. Since then it has been the subject of 
various speculation. Morelli considered it to be the work 
of Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, and connected it with the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, by that inferior painter in the 
Louvre.* Officially, and by most of the present critics, it is 
now without hesitation given to Leonardo, as indeed could 
hardly be otherwise by those who attribute to him the 
Angel of the Baptism, for the painting is precisely similar. 
Again the small Annunciation of Leonardo must be 
cited to prove the impossibility of his authorship. The 
composition in the predella picture is obviously imitated 
from the larger work. The Virgin is seated in the terraced 
# *' Die Galerie zu Berlin,” p 22. 
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garden of a Florentine villa, with the dark trees defined 
against the pale sky in the falling twilight. But what a 
difference in the treatment, and in the spirit that animates 
the figures ! In the Uffizi Altarpiece they are placid and 
serene like the Angels of the Baptism. The Virgin re- 
ceives the message without emotion. She even places 
one finger on the page to mark the place where her 
study has been interrupted, and will evidently return to 
it unruffled after the Angel’s departure. In the small 
panel of Leonardo the figures though less dignified, owing 
to their great vivacity, are concentrated and absorbed, the 
one in delivering, the other in receiving the message. The 
theme has been felt and the painter’s imagination fired. 
No one who had once conceived the subject in this spirit 
could have treated it with the coldness of the Uffizi 
painting. Moreover, the work in the predella picture, 
though betraying lack of experience and naivety is yet 
free from errors of composition noticeable in the Altar- 
piece. Here the figures are dragged too widely apart. 
They have no connection with each other. There is no 
centralisation in the grouping, and as far as the aesthetics 
of composition go the panel would be better divided into 
two separate pictures. In the predella the figures are 
pyramidally grouped, and as in all well-composed scenes 
the group is contained within well-defined and well- 
balanced lines. Another emendation is the simplicity of 
the reading-desk, which in the Altarpiece attracts the eye 
unduly by too great elaboration, a fault which is accentu- 
ated by its being too much in the foreground and on a 
different plane to the figure seated at it.* Lastly, the 

* Though in no way to be considered as evidence in favour of 
Verrocchio's authorship, it is yet worthy of note that this reading-desk 
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awkward arrangement of the Virgin’s draperies would be 
impossible to an artist with so keen a feeling for the 
beauty of line as Leonardo. The fall of the heavy folds 
between the knees is repeated a second time between her 
leg and the arm of the chair, giving a most unpleasant 
effect. These defects of composition are certainly strange 
in Verrocchio with his scientific training, and can be 
accounted for only by want of experience at this date in 
grouping, all his earlier works with the exception of the 
Baptism and the Careggi Relief being single figures. 
It is incredible that Leonardo, the perfection of whose 
composition is one of his greatest qualities, who in the 
boyish painting of the predella has instinctively avoided 
all these faults, should have committed such errors in what 
is obviously a more mature work. 

The superficial resemblance of the flowers and grasses in 
the foreground to those of Leonardo in colour and general 
form is adduced as a proof that the painting is by him, 
but by the side of the foliage of the “ Vierge aux Rochers ” 
of the Louvre and of the pen studies of plants and grasses 
in the Windsor Collection, they are tame and lifeless. 
Leonardo’s treatment of grasses and leaves is unique, and 
reveals more than any other of his special forms his strange 
fantastic imagination. As at times he suggests the beast 
in his human figures,! so his plants have the sinuous coils 

bears the strongest resemblance in ornamental detail to his Sarco- 
phagus of the Medici in S. Lorenzo. 

f For example, the half kneeling Angel of the " Vierge aux Rochers 1 ' 
in the Louvre, whose crouching attitude and raised arm suggest some 
sphynx-like creature, half lion, half woman — a suggestion his assistant 
has not dared to imitate in the replica of the National Gallery. Again, 
the portrait of the Lady with the Ermine in the Collection of Prince 
Czartoryski, Cracow, whose face reproduces in contour and expression 
that of the animal in her arms. 
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and writhing movement of the snake. A suggestion of 
most of the external characteristics of Leonardo's work is 
to be found in that of his master, but the original idea is 
so transfigured in the alembic of his vivid imagination that 
it becomes his own creation. 

The resemblance in brushwork and colour of the whole 
painting, as well as in the construction and actual features 
of the faces, to the Angels of the Baptism, leaves no 
doubt but that they must have been executed at about the 
same date. The arrangement of the draperies, the peculiar 
contrast of heavy shadows and bright lights, the very 
pigments used, are identical. What the date may be can 
be gathered only by the increase of facility over the early 
work of the Baptism, which points to the lapse of several 
years at least. In the construction of the body of the 
Virgin and her upright attitude there is a lingering 
reminiscence of Antonio Pollaiuolo. The beauty of the 
hands and their structural resemblance to that of the full- 
face Angel of the Baptism should be noticed. 

Although the picture lacks the supreme distinction of 
Leonardo’s work, it is yet one of the most beautiful 
paintings of the Renaissance for the dignity and charm of 
the figures, and even more for the poetic suggestion of the 
landscape, with its successful rendering of an atmospheric 
effect. It seems the twilight hour, the moment so brief in 
Italy between daylight and darkness, in which the cypresses 
stand out black masses against the pale sky, losing all but 
the outline of their form. This seizure of a transient 
effect is characteristic of Verrocchio, and we shall find it 
over and over again in studying his works. The landscape 
is essentially Florentine, in spite of the distant sea and port. 
Often at the hour of nightfall, so well indicated in this 
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painting, I have observed the peaks of the Carrara 
mountains, seeming snow-clad in the pale light, stand out 
beyond the valley of the Arno with exactly the same 
fantastic effect. With all his imagination Verrocchio was 
before all a realist, and the dream-like rock-landscape first 
hinted in the Baptism, developed in this painting, and 
brought to its full beauty by Leonardo in the backgrounds 
of the Mona Lisa and the S. Anna, are faithful inter- 
pretations of one of Nature’s most evanescent moments. 
The impression of solemnity we receive from the picture is 
due chiefly to this mysterious atmospheric effect. 

Unfortunately the picture is much damaged and re- 
painted, and it is evident that the original composition has 
been tampered with. If the position be taken so that the 
light strikes the surface of the panel, the shape of other 
cypresses beneath the coarse repainting of the walls of the 
house is plainly visible. This commonplace, heavily-daubed 
building, so out of harmony with the exotic background, 
seems, as far as to the open door, to be a later, though not 
modern addition ; and so carelessly executed that the outer 
line of the wall has been daubed over with heavy green 
colour as far as the cypress, both outlines being thus lost in 
a meaningless smear. It is evident that the line of the 
cypresses originally extended beyond the head of the Viigin, 
which would thus have been outlined dark against the pale 
sky, instead of, as now, being light against the dark green 
wall. The abrased surface of the panel, from which much 
of the tempera coating is broken away, shows the damage 
it has suffered from time or carelessness while in the 
Convent. Hardly a few square inches in the foreground of 
the original brushwork remains unspoiled by the heavy 
brush of the restorer. The shoulder and sprouting feathers 
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of the Archangel, the lily, the grasses, and some parts of the 
background alone have escaped, but by these we can judge 
of the delicacy and beauty of the original painting. The 
coarseness and lack of intelligence with which the repainting 
has been done leads to the supposition that some monk of 
the Convent, whose business was to paint and whitewash the 
cells, had been employed to repair the damaged Altarpiece. 
The daubing beyond the wall of the house, the smearing of 
the Angel’s wing, is not the work of one who had received 
even a rudimentary education as an artist. Nothing testifies 
so strongly to the immortality of genius as the survival in a 
work so bedaubed of its charm and poetry. 

In connection with this painting mention must be made 
of the charming silver-point drawing of “ Venus and 
Cupid” in the Uffizi Collection (Cornice 48, No. 212), 
which by analogy of style with it and with the Angels of 
the Baptism must date from about the same period. 
(Plate VII). Not only is the face of the Venus constructed 
and modelled in the same manner, but there is a close resem- 
blance of feature to the Virgin of the Annunciation and 
the Angels, allowing the assumption that all the figures 
were executed from the same model. 
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THE RESURRECTION. VILLA MEDICI, CAREGGI, NEAR FLORENCE 
(By kind permission of Signor Segrtf) 



CHAPTER IV 



EARLY SCULPTURE 

It is impossible in the study of so versatile an artist as 
Verrocchio, who accepted indiscriminately during his whole 
life commissions for sculpture large and small, for paint- 
ings sacred and secular, and for decorative metal-work, to 
group together according to material his various produc- 
tions. With so skilful a craftsman, equally well trained 
and almost equally efficient in the technique of the different 
arts he practised, the medium employed is of small conse- 
quence in tracing his development. 

In studying the Annunciation of the Uffizi, the chrono- 
logical order of his works has, through its connection with 
the Angels of the Baptism, been somewhat broken, for 
judging by the style two terra-cotta works seem to be of 
an earlier date. These are the statuette of a 44 Sleeping 
Youth " in the Berlin Museum, and the very important 
relief of the Resurrection recently discovered in the Villa 
of Careggi, works which may be studied together, since 
it is possible that they have some connection with each 
other. 

The painted terra-cotta relief of Careggi seems to be the 
earliest existing sculpture of Verrocchio, and from certain 
circumstances of assumed provenance, it is probable that it 
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was executed for Cosimo il Vecchio. It was discovered in 
the attics of the Villa in many fragments not many years 
ago, thrown aside as of no value among a quantity of 
rubbish. Some of the most important parts are missing, 
but it has been judiciously pieced together with no attempt 
at restoring the missing parts. Built by the late owner of 
the Villa into the wall of the inner courtyard, it was first 
identified as a work of Verrocchio in the present year by 
Count Carlo Gamba and Dr. von Fabriczy.* 

The composition is imitated from the Tympanum of 
Luca della Robbia, executed in 1443 for the door of the 
Sacristy in the Duomo, to which it faithfully adheres in 
general design as well as in much of the detail. The figure 
of Christ rising from the Tomb is precisely the same in 
attitude and gesture, and differs only in the type of face, 
which is personal to Verrocchio, and in a slight readjust- 
ment of the draperies in order to show more of the nude 
torso. The Angels flying on either side are two instead of 
four, but the gestures repeat with little variation the upper 
figures in Luca’s Tympanum. The position of the five 
soldiers is more varied, but the general arrangement is the 
same, one stretched out in the foreground, with two on 
either side]; only, where those of Luca are all in deep sleep, 
Verrocchio, with characteristic love of transient movement, 
has represented two in the act of awaking. The palm 
shrubs, copied by Luca himself from trecento work, are 
imitated exactly. 

But closely as the composition follows that of Luca 
della Robbia, the sentiment is entirely personal and offers 

# See "L'Arti"v ii. 1904, Fasc. ii., M Una Terra-Cotta del Verrocchio 
a Careggi," by Carlo Gamba. By the kindness of Signor Segr£, owner 
of the Villa, I am able to reproduce a photograph of the relief. 
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the most vivid contrast to the classic tranquillity of the 
original. The face of Christ, with its large features, high 
cheek bones and forked beard, resembles precisely that of 
Or S. Michele. The vehement Angels, with their beau- 
tiful plumage and restless draperies, correspond with 
those modelled for the Forteguerri Tomb now in the 
Louvre. The savage half animal face of the soldier, 
yawning like a roused tiger, is Leonardesque in its energy 
— offering in its modernness a bizarre contrast to the 
conventional treatment of the theme. In the half naked 
figure on the other side, who seems vainly struggling for 
consciousness, there is a suggestion of the enchained Titans 
of Michelangelo. Altogether the work is a curious link 
between the art of the Quattrocento and that of the Cin- 
quecento, and a remarkable instance of Verrocchio's pro- 
gressive and innovating tendencies. 

But the most admirable and characteristic part of the 
work is the noble and poetic figure of the young soldier 
asleep in the foreground. The shape and flexibility of the 
limbs within the armour is splendidly indicated. The 
attitude is superb, and the mental and physical relaxation 
of a sleeper has never been better rendered. The square 
bony face, finely modelled on broad planes, with high 
cheek-bones and powerful jaw, represents Verrocchio's 
favourite type of youth in both sexes. 

The terra-cotta is lightly painted in various colours, and 
the accessories of the armour have been gilded. The back- 
ground is blue, of the same tint as the Robbia enamel. 
The figures are about one-fourth the size of life. The 
modelling of the hands and feet seen from below is as excel- 
lent as in all the authentic work of Verrocchio, but the 
relief was adapted to a given height above the eye, and the 
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photograph being taken from the same level does it little 
justice either in general effect or in detail. 

There is little doubt but that it was originally executed 
to fill the Tympanum of the door of the Chapel, which 
opens on the courtyard built for Cosimo il Vecchio by 
Michelozzo, and that it was removed in the late seventeenth 
century to make way for the present oval window so out of 
character with the original architecture. This window, 
opened to give light to the dark Chapel, is the only archi- 
tectural alteration in the courtyard, and the measurements 
of the relief correspond precisely with the space between 
the architrave and the vaulting of the Loggia. It is pro- 
bable that the sculpture, broken up during the process of 
removal, was thrown aside as worthless by the owners, at 
a period when the art of the fifteenth century was held 
in slight esteem.* 

Its presence in the Villa of Careggi proves that it was 
executed for the Medici, and Count Gamba suggests with 
some reason its identification with the entry No. 5 of 
Tommaso's Inventory “ Per una storia di rilievo chom piu 
figure.'” He reasons with justice that the relief entered in 

* In the article above cited, in which Count Gamba publishes the 
first notice of this relief, he has suggested that it may possibly be 
identified with an Altarpiece catalogued in the Inventory of the Medici 
possessions taken in 1492 in the following words : " Palazzo di Careggi. 
Nella chappella. Una tavola d'altare chon cornice dorato atorno, 
dipintovi drento el sepolcro del nostro Signore schonfitto di croce e 
cinque altre figure, tutte chomesse in un telaio con pilastri achanalati 
a uso di marmo e peducci e capitelli dorati chon architrave fregio di 
diamanti e cornicie tutto.” (See Muntz, “ Les Collections des Medicis 
an XV e Steele,” p. 88. The inaccuracy of these Inventories is well 
known, yet it is scarcely likely that subject and material should be so 
confused. The lack of any mention of the relief in the Inventories is 
probably due to the fact that it was built into the wall and could not 
thus be removed. 
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the list was executed in clay, since there is no specification 
of the material, and the Inventory being presumably drawn 
up as a claim for money had it been of marble or bronze 
Tommaso would certainly [have mentioned it. 

The dating of the relief is for the present hypothetical. 
Count Gamba considers it as the earliest existing work of 
Verrocchio, not even excepting the Baptism, but from 
the superior excellence and freedom of execution, the flexi- 
bility of the figures and the assurance and even audacity of 
the treatment, it would seem to be of a later date. If the 
suggestion as to its provenance from the door of the Chapel 
in Michelozzo's Loggia be correct, it would probably have 
been executed at the commission of Cosimo il Vecchio, and 
must therefore date from before 1464, the year of his death. 

It would be rash to do more than suggest that the 
terra-cotta statuette of a Sleeping Youth in the Berlin 
Museum (Plate IX) was modelled as a preliminary study 
for the young soldier in this relief, but that it was executed 
for some similar scene there can be little doubt. The 
Pollaiuolesque construction of the body and limbs points 
to an early date, and the realism of the treatment shows 
that it was modelled directly from life. Though the 
attitude differs considerably from that of the soldier in 
the Resurrection, the faces have a close resemblance and 
the same model seems to have served for both figures. 
The modelling of the powerful torso and limbs, and 
especially of the hands and feet, is of the utmost science 
and beauty, and the elaborate finish of what is evidently 
a mere bottega study from the nude testifies to the care 
bestowed by Verrocchio upon such preparatory sketches.* 

* It was bought from the Collection of the Marchese Spinola, Genoa, 
where it was catalogued as •• Abel.” Its original provenance, however, 
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One of the finest and most important of the Renais- 
sance sculptures in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, must without hesitation be given to 
Verrocchio (Plate X).* The small stucco relief named 
44 The Genius of Discord ” and officially attributed to the 
School of Leonardo, is for superb composition and modelling 
of the nude, for crispness of touch and masterly handling, 
for dramatic fire and energy, worthy of his best years — the 
years of the Silver Relief of the Altar of S. Giovanni and 
the Colleoni Statue. The strong influence of Pollaiuolo, 
however, perceptible in the conception of the theme and 
the construction of the nude, points rather to an earlier 
date, though exactly where to place it would be difficult to 
decide. The relief represents an allegorical scene, con- 
ceived in the manner of Pollaiuolo’s engraving, 44 The 
Battle of the Nudes.” Across a piazza surrounded by 
Renaissance buildings indicated in the lowest relief and 
with a beauty of proportion and perspective beyond praise, 
lushes a haggard female with streaming hair, grasping a 
pole with furious gesture. Her face bears the strongest 
resemblance to the Medusa masks introduced so often by 
Verrocchio, with sharp features and high cheek-bones, and 
her draperies are arranged with his characteristic full yet 
functional folds. In the foreground are nude male figures 
grouped with mathematical precision and perfect balance, 
two seated at the extreme ends of the plaque , the rest 
standing in belligerent attitudes. The seated figure to 

was from Florence. It has been suggested that it belongs to the group 
of modern forgeries, but this cannot for a moment be accepted, in view 
of the excellence and the quattrocento character of the work. 

* The photograph from which the reproduction is made unfortunately 
gives but little idea of the delicacy and beauty of the relief. 
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the left in attitude and in structure of the torso and limbs 
recalls vividly the Sleeping Youth of the Berlin Museum. 
In the middle distance is seated a judge watching with 
keen emotion the various scenes of combat going on around 
him and seeming to vibrate with concentrated energy. To 
the left on the same plane a youth emerging from a portico 
bestows an insolent caress on a nude female, rousing the 
jealous wrath of her protector, who seems about to give 
vent to savage fury. Beyond these, again, other figures 
are seen through the open arches of the city wall, indicated 
in the lowest relief and with the slightest touches, yet all 
with equal vigour and energy. The actions are transitory 
in the characteristic style of Verrocchio and dramatic to 
the highest degree. Even in the Silver Relief and the 
Colleoni Statue he has hardly surpassed the energy and flan 
of these tiny figures. With all its vivid life and vehemence, 
however, the action does not overpass the limits of sculp- 
turesque treatment, but is restrained and solidified by the 
perfect balance and precision of the composition and by a 
certain titanic majesty even the minutest of the figures 
possesses. The relief would seem to be the model for some 
plaque to be executed in bronze, and Dr. Fabriczy has 
suggested that it may be Verrocchios study for the work 
as cited above in Tommaso’s Inventory — “ Per una storia 
di rilievo choin piu fighure. v,# Dr. Bode, who at one time 
supposed it to be by Verrocchio, has in his latest publica- 
tion given it (with a note of interrogation, however), to 
Leonardo himself, f So excellent is the work, so full of 
fire and energy, as to be not unworthy of even so high an 

* C. von Fabriczy, •• Verrocchio al Servizio de' Medici, 9 ' Arch. 
Stor. dell 9 Arte,” Ser. ii., Anno I., Fasc. iii. 

f Bode, '• Denkmaler der Renaissance Sculptor, " Tafel 449. 
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attribution, and were it not for the influence of Pollaiuolo 
and the strong resemblance in certain details to Verrocchio's 
known work — the construction of the nude, the treatment 
of the draperies, &c. — it might readily be accepted as the 
work of the greater artist. As it is, it offers but one proof 
the more of the close tie that connected Master and 
Pupil.* 

The bronze David now in the Museo Nazionale is 
accepted almost universally as the earliest sculpture of Ver- 
rocchio, but it is certainly subsequent to the Careggi Relief, 
and the “ Sleeping Youth" of the Berlin Museum, if not 
to the “ Discord." Vasari places it as one of the first works 
executed after the (apocryphal) visit to Rome. “After he 
had returned to Florence," he writes, “ with money, fame, 
and honour, he was ordered to make a David of bronze, in 
height two and a half braccia, which completed was placed 
in the Palazzo at the top of the stairs where was la catena , 
to his exceeding praise." Vasari did not know, or had for- 
gotten, that the statue was originally executed for one of 
the Medici, probably Piero, to decorate the Villa of Careggi, 
and that it was only later bought by the Signoria and 
removed to the Palazzo Vecchio. The first entry in 
Tommaso's Inventory refers to this work : “ Per un davitte 
e la testa dj ghulia," with the marginal note “ per a 
Charegj." It was sold by Lorenzo and Giuliano in 1476 
to the Signoria for the price of 150 broad florins, and the 
date mentioned in the document of payment has been mis- 
taken by some of the earlier writers for that of its execution. 

* In the Collection of M. Gustave Dreyfus, Paris, Is a small bronze 
plaque representing the Judgment of Paris, which from the resem- 
blance of treatment to the group above mentioned in the “ Discord ” — 
the youth caressing the female with the jealous protector in the middle 
distance— must be classed as of the same period. 
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It was bought by the Signoria, as the document of purchase 
states, “ to decorate and beautify their magnificent Palace 11 
(Doc. vi.), and was placed, as Vasari says, at the entrance 
of the Sala dell 1 Orologio, then called w La Catena. 11 The 
Hall, since the clock from which it took its name no longer 
exists, is now called the Sala del Giglio from the Stemma 
of Florence. The original pedestal still remains to show 
the spot, but is now surmounted by a bust of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand I. Here the statue with drawn sword 
guarded the entrance to the tower, the slayer of the Philis- 
tine symbolising, as did also the Judith, so often sculp- 
tured and painted by Florentine artists, the liberty of the 
Florentine Republic. It stood here until the seventeenth 
century, when it was removed to make way for the bust and 
placed in the Guardaroba, where it remained until its trans- 
ference to the Gallery of the Uffizi in 1777. 

Sunk into its present ugly stand in the Bargello, the 
statue is not placed as it originally stood on the pedestal, 
as the point of the heart-shaped plinth shows. To obtain 
the effect intended by Verrocchio it should be viewed from 
the right, so that the face be completely full-front. The 
photograph here reproduced is taken nearly, though not 
quite, from the correct point of view, but from a position 
directly in front no just idea of its beauty can be obtained.* 
The sculptors of the Quattrocento, even when their statues 
were not intended for niches, carefully adapted them to be 
seen from one point, except when they were to decorate the 
centre of a courtyard or fountain, and it is astonishing how 
much difference even a slight deviation from this point 
of view produces in general effect, in expression and in 

• For the correct point of view, see the reproduction taken from a 
cast in Dr. Mackowsky's “ Verrocchio," Kunstler Monographien, p. 9. 

K 
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composition. Carefully as the back of the statue is finished, 
it is evident that its original destination at Careggi was, as 
later in the Palazzo Vecchio, to stand guard before some 
door, and so to be viewed chiefly from a given point. The 
faults sometimes attributed to the work, the prominent 
elbow, the somewhat trivial expression, vanish completely 
when looked at from the right position. Standing directly 
before it the action is comparatively tame, the projecting 
elbow breaks the outline disagreeably, and the turning of 
the head to one side is meaningless. From the correct 
standpoint the supple swing of the body, the audacious 
carriage of the head give to the statue an expression of 
superb self-confidence unmatched save in the S. George and 
the marble David of Donatello. The eyes glance freely and 
boldly from under the level brows, the smile on the lips is 
full of meaning. One hand rests lightly on the hip, the 
other grasps the sword with menace and resolution. The 
figure vibrates with youthful vigour and the pride of 
conquest. With characteristic inde|)endence Verrocchio 
has troubled himself little to follow traditional repre- 
sentation or the biblical narrative. This youth with his 
carefully curled hair, his gold-fringed jerkin, and dainty 
sandals, and armed with his own sword, is a young Roman 
patrician rather than the shepherd-boy who put off the 
armour furnished him and went to the battle armed only 
with a sling and stones from the brook, and cut off the 
giant's head with his own huge weapon. Donatello in both 
his statues of David has followed the narrative more closely. 

In construction the figure is faultless. The modelling 
of the supple body under the close-fitting jerkin, the 
beauty and expressiveness of the hands, the indication of 
sinew swelled by violent action, are most admirable. 
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There is a marked advance in freedom and flexibility of 
limb over the Sleeping Youth of Berlin. In the head 
of Goliath and nowhere else is there any reminiscence 
of the influence of Pollaiuolo, the light build and deli- 
cate limbs of the youth being as different as is conceiv- 
able from his brawny athletes. The face is as mobile as 
the body, with the suggestion of the subtle smile that 
plays on the lips of Leonardo's Gioconda. The square 
construction of bone and the marked features are peculiar 
to Verrocchio. The luxuriant locks, carefully parted 
and combed, are also very characteristic, and show that, 
like Leonardo, he delighted in u begli capegli ricci ed 
inanellati." Perhaps even it was Verrocchio who first in- 
spired Leonardo with this love of beautiful hair. We 
know at least that his arrangement with the cluster- 
ing curls was imitated by all contemporary Florentine 
artists. 

The goldsmith's love for detail is shown in the elaborate 
ornaments of the dress, the fringe, the sandals, and the 
borders of the jerkin finely wrought with the arabic letters, 
so popular a decoration at that date. These ornaments 
still bear remains of their original gilding. 

The graceful pedestal with its delicate carving, which 
still remains in the Palazzo Vecchio, must certainly be, if 
not the actual carving of Verrocchio, at least designed by 
him. That it dates only from the acquisition of the 
statue by the Signoria is proved by the fact that it bears, 
not the arms of the Medici but those of the Republic, on 
its capital. The pillar is of Verrocchio's favourite red 
porphyry, and the white marble capital surmounting it is 
carved with musical instruments appropriate to David, 
44 the sweet harpist," and with the Lily and Cross of the 
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Republic intertwined with garlands. The measurement 
of the plinth, 34 centimetres, corresponds exactly with the 
base of the statue. Besides its intrinsic beauty, which is 
great, the pedestal has the value of giving the correct 
height at which Verrocchio intended his statue to be 
placed — 150 centimetres, half as high again as we now 
see it. May it one day be reinstated thereon ! 

Another work executed for the Medici for their Villa 
of Careggi, and probably at no distant time, is the Putto 
with the Dolphin, now in the Cortile of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The third entry in Tomraaso’s Inventory re- 
fers to this statue : “ Per el banbino dj bronzo chon 8 teste 
dj bronzo e 4 boche dj Hone dj marmo,” bracketted, with the 
statue of the David, under the marginal note “ Per a 
Charegj.” 

“He executed for Lorenzo de’ Medici,'” writes Vasari, 
“for the fountain of the Villa at Careggi, a putto of 
bronze throttling a fish ; the which, as may now be seen, 
the Lord Duke Cosimo has caused to be placed on the 
fountain that is in the Courtyard of his Palace ; the which 
putto is certainly marvellous.’ 1 • 

As late as 1553 the bronze David of Donatello occu- 
pied this place in the centre of the courtyard, as we know 
by a statement of Condivi.f Exactly at what date it 
was removed to make way for the fountain is not known, 
but since the second edition of Vasari, from which the 
above extract is quoted, was published in 1568, it must 
have been between these two dates.} 

• Vasari, iii. 364. 

t Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, 1553. " XXII. Quel che si vide ” 
(David with the head of Goliath) 11 nel mezzo della corte del Palazzo 
de* Signori h di mano di Donatella" 
t In the first edition of Vasari of 1550 the work is not mentioned. 
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In its present state nothing of the fountain is the work 
of Verrocchio, except the bronze figure of the puito and 
the three marble heads of lions inserted below. His 
original design, which included, as we have seen from 
Tommaso's Inventory, four lions 1 heads and three heads 
of bronze — probably human masks — is unknown. The 
present commonplace porphyry basin, with the marble 
pilaster and steps, are the work of Francesco Tadda, 
and were executed at the date of the transference of 
the statue to the Cortile. The bronze is much injured, 
having lost its original patina during the process of 
cleaning the pipes in recent times, and that which it 
has since gained is in irregular whitish patches, almost 
like fungus, which greatly disfigures the delicate model- 
ling- 

Unlike the David, the figure is of equal beauty from 
whatever point it is viewed, being destined for the centre 
of an open space. It is even perhaps most attractive 
from the back, where the sharply cut wings and the little 
fluttering shirt have a charming effect. These wings are 
of great beauty, having a light feathery quality unmatched 
in sculpture, if we except those of Desiderio on th° 
Sarcophagus of S. Croce, the same successful realisation or 
the buoyancy and cleaving power of plumage which is 
seen in that small portion of the Angel’s wing which has 
escaped the smears of the restorer in the Uffizi Annun- 
ciation. The charming Amorino flits lightly as a bird, 
with hardly any pressure on the rounded surface on which 
it rests, the weight borne chiefly by the strong delicate 
wings. Yet, though the movement is transitional, the 
balance is so perfectly maintained that there is no uncom- 
fortable suggestion of impermanence or restlessness. From 
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whichever side we look, the body is perfectly poised on its 
centre of gravity. 

In this Putto of the Palazzo Vecchio we have our first 
introduction to the realistic type of child which replaced 
that of the Donatellesques, and became so popular in 
Florentine art. That Verrocchio had studied the anatomy 
of the infant with the same care that he bestowed on the 
mature body is proved from its truth to life. The thickened 
joints, the rolls of loose fat, the dimpled flesh, so different 
from his treatment of the hardened muscle and bone in 
the adult, have been studied with care. Yet with all its 
softness, one is here, as in all the nudes of Verrocchio, con- 
scious of the bone beneath. The spiritual qualities of 
infancy — its gaiety and light-heartedness — are interpreted 
as successfully as the external form is imitated. 

Another /mllo, probably a study for some similar work is in 
the collection of M. Gustave Dreyfus, Paris (Plate XIII). It 
is of terra-cotta, and much of the original delicacy of the 
modelling has been lost by the heavy coat of paint which 
disfigures it. The body is poised on the half globe with 
the same lightness and balance as that of the putto with 
the dolphin. From the position of the raised arm and 
the puffing of the cheeks it would seem to have been in- 
tended to blow a long trumpet. Some such figure must 
have been that described by Vasari as executed by 
Verrocchio for the clock of the Mercato Nuovo, a putto , 
which, by means of a movable arm, struck the hours on a 
bell with a hammer — w cosa molto bella e cappriciosa.” 
Dainty and imaginative, how different is the authentic 
putto of Verrocchio to the heavy clumsy child so often 
ascribed to him ! 

In the sheet of drawings of nude children in pen and sepia 
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in the Louvre we have examples of his studies from life.* 
There are nine studies of children, five on one side 
of the sheet, four on the other, in all kinds of positions, 
rapidly sketched apparently from the same child as it 
changed its action and attitude. Standing, sitting, lying, 
running, each movement and posture is as true to nature as 
an instantaneous photograph, and the figures are sketched 
with a touch as vivid and vigorous as that of Leonardo. 
We shall have occasion to refer later to this sheet of 
drawings in discussing the authenticity of the so-called 
“ Verrocchio Sketch-book.'” Here it is necessary only to 
draw attention to the similarity in construction of the 
nude bodies to the two putti above noticed. 

# -Discovered by Morelli in the Depdt of the Museum. The inscrip- 
tion on one side laudatory of Verrocchio is by a contemporary, to whom 
probably the sheet originally belonged. The transliteration, published 
by M. de Chennevi&res in the Gax, des Beaux Arts (N.S. Vol. XIX. 
p. 516), is as follows : 

M Viderunt equum mirandaque arte confectum, 

Quern nobiles Veneti tibi dedere facturum, 

Florentie decus crasse mihi crede, Varochie, 

Qui te plus oculis amant diliguntque coluntque 
Atque cum Jupiter animas infuderit ipsi 
Hoc tibi Domitius rogat Salmonicus idem 
Vale et bene qui legis.” 
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The patronage of Verrocchio by the Medici must have 
begun even before the death of Donatello, for, as has been 
seen, it was most likely Cosimo himself who ordered the 
relief of the Resurrection for the Villa of Careggi. That 
it was Piero, one of the most enlightened of his race in 
matters of art,* who commissioned him to execute the 
Slab-Tomb for his father in the Church of S. Lorenzo, is 
known from the document of Tommaso. That it was 
Piero who ordered the Lavabo in the Inner Sacristy 
(Plate XV.) is also proved by the presence of the Falcon, 
which was his personal device. This Lavabo, judging by 
the style of decoration and the quality of the work, is 
certainly by Verrocchio. 

The earliest mention of this sculpture is by Albertini 
in his “ Memorialed who attributes it to Rossellino.f 

* “ Pierre le Goutteux. . . . etait l'organisateur veritable du musle 
mldiceen ; ce que son pfere Cosimo avait entrepris avec l’initiative et les 
vues suplrieares de l’homme de genie, lui l’a accompli avec la perse- 
verance, la minutie, la sagacite d’un collectionneur de race." (Muntz, 
Les Collections des Medicis, p. n.) 

f 44 In Sancto Laurencto. . . . Lascio stare altri marmi & sepulchri 
& il put to marmorea di Desiderio & lo altare sculpto con Abraham per 
mano di Philippo Brunelleschi et illavatorio del Rossello." (Memoriale, 
Firenze, 1510.) 
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Vasari * and the Anonimo Magliabecchiauo both speak of 
it as the combined work of Donatello and Verrocchio, the 
latter specifying the parts executed by Andrea to be “ the 
falcon and other ornaments around.'” f Iticha, writing in 
1757, speaks of it as being entirely the work of Donatello, t 
The critics of our own day are unanimous in attributing 
part at least to Verrocchio, several however considering 
the background to be by Rossellino. As in the case of 
the Baptism, it would seem as though this arbitrary divi- 
sion of the work is due to the suggestion of tradition, 
for both basin and background are too homogeneous in 
design to doubt that, if not executed by the same hand, 
they are at least due to the same brain. 

This design is very characteristic of Verrocchio in its 
use of coloured marbles — red porphyry and green ser- 
pentine — and the introduction of animal form in the 
decoration in preference to the putti and garlands of the 
Donatellesques. The sculpture is almost like a hunts- 
man's trophy with the savage boars’ heads, the twisted 
serpent-tails, the bat wings, the lion’s mask, the dolphins, 
the female-headed dragon below, the fierce falcon above. 
Donatello composed no design without his favourite j putti, 
while the suave decorations of Rossellino are completely 
opposed to these sharp and energetic forms. For a basin 

* In' his Life of Donatello, Vasari writes, “Fece” (Donatello) 
" nella sagrestia di S. Lorenzo un lavamani di marmo nel quale lavor& 
parimento Andrea Verrocchio.” Vasari, ii. 414. 

t M Fece anchora ” (Donatello) “ un vaso da lav are le manj, hoggi 
nella sagrestia di S. Lorenzo, opera bellissima con il falchone ed altrj 
hornamenti intorno di mano d’ Andrea del Verrocchio.” (Fabriczy, 
II Codice dell’ Anonimo Gaddiano. Firenze, 1893, p. 52.) 

X Richa, Notizie Istoriche delle Chiese fiorentine. Firenze, 1757. 
S. Lorenzo, p. 39. 
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in which to wash the vessels of the religion of peace 
nothing could be less appropriate than the choice of orna- 
ment, which would more fitly decorate a pagan altar to 
drain the blood of sacrificial beasts. The neglect of 
church symbol is characteristic of Verrocchio, who has 
not introduced in his monuments a single emblem of 
Christianity. The long-necked, female-faced griffins with 
spinous wings which support the basin, though, as has 
already been stated, imitated from the sarcophagus of 
Desiderio in the Church of S. Croce, are treated in so per- 
sonal a manner and are introduced so frequently into his 
sculptures, that they have become almost a sign-manual of 
his work and that of his school. 

There is no question but that the basin and projecting 
sculptures are the work of Verrocchio, and there is no 
reasonable ground for rejecting as his design the charac- 
teristic setting — the medallion of green serpentine, the 
falcon and the surrounding porphyry frame — which form 
so harmonious a background. It is true that the oak- 
leaves of the garland and the fluttering ribbons are some- 
what mechanically arranged and lifeless in execution, and 
it is probable that these are the work of some assistant, 
but that the finely carved falcon in the lunette is by his own 
hand the trenchancy and energy of workmanship leave no 
doubt. 

The Lavabo is less generally appreciated than its beauty 
and decorative excellence merit, partly, no doubt, that the 
restricted dimensions of the sacristy allow little appre- 
hension of the general effect, which is noble, rich, and 
harmonious. For elegance of form and beauty of detail it 
ranks first among the many sacristy-fountains of Florentine 
sculpture, no small praise when we remember the dainty 
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Lavaboof the Badia of Fiesole and the masterpiece of 
Giovanni della Robbia in S. Maria Novella. The energy 
of touch in the carving of the spinous wings, the beauty of 
curve and vitality in the twisted tails that support the 
basin are unmatched even in Verrocchio’s later work. 

The approximate date of its execution is given by the 
device carved on the background — the Falcon and the 
scroll inscribed with the motto Semper entwined in the 
diamond ring. Both Falcon and motto were the personal 
device of Piero il Gottoso, chosen by him after his acces- 
sion to power,* and the date is therefore limited to the 
brief period of his rule between 1464 and 1469. 

It was within the same period that Piero commissioned 
Verrocchio to design the simple Slab-Tomb of his father 
Cosimo. Like the I^avabo, this was formerly attributed to 
Donatello, and it was only on the discovery of Tommaso’s 
Inventory that the authorship of Verrocchio was known. 
The entry is as follows : u Per la sepoltura di Chosimo appie 
del altare magiore in S. Lorenzo.” The date of its com- 
pletion is certified from a record kept by one of the 
Canons of the Church, who states that on October 22, 
1467, the body of Cosimo was interred in the new vault. 

At the death of Cosimo il Vecchio, August 1, 1464, the 
Signoria projected a pompous monument to his memory, 
but could arrive at no agreement as to the form it should 
take, whether statue, chapel, or wall-tomb. The result of 
the first deliberation was merely the bestowal of the title 

* Piero chose the Diamond as symbolic of indomitable strength, 
which yields neither to hammer nor fire ; the Ring and the motto 
Sbmper as symbolic of Eternity. Lorenzo added the Three Feathers 
as emblematic of the Cardinal Virtues. See Giovo, “ Ragionamenti 
sopra i motti.” Venezia, 1556, p. 32. 
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Pater Patriae, and the discussion as to the monument 
was deferred. In the following year, the public enthusiasm 
having subsided, Donato Acciaiuoli, in the name of the 
Signoria, relegated the charge of erecting a monument to 
the Medici family, at the same time specifying the site 
at the foot of the Altar of S. Lorenzo. This was on 
March SO, 1465, and it is probable that immediately after 
the deliberation Piero gave Verrocchio the commission for 
the Slab-Tomb. 

, It is uncertain whether the extreme simplicity of the 
tomb was due to Piero’s appreciation of his father’s dislike 
of pomp and show, or to his own desire to maintain the 
modest attitude of the dynasty, yet that it is in keeping 
with the character of Cosimo is undeniable. Just so would 
he, who refused Brunellesco’s plans of the Pitti Palace as 
being too pompous a house for a simple citizen, have 
wished to be commemorated. 

The design is, in fact, almost austere in its simplicity, 
and depends for effect only on the rich colours of the 
marbles and polished metal. The large square slab is of 
red porphyry inlaid with a geometrical pattern in white 
marble, and with medallions and ovals of green serpentine, 
the favourite material of Verrocchio. At the four corners 
are bright brass shields, in which the Medici balls are 
inserted in red porphyry. At the head is the inscription 

CoSMVS MEDICES HIC SITVS EST DECRETO PVBUCO PATER 

patriae, and at the foot Vixit annos lxxv menses iii 
dies xx, but the present lettering, though probably a 
faithful copy of the original, is of the sixteenth century. 
It is a marvel, considering the vicissitudes it has undergone 
owing to the vacillating attitude of the Republic towards 
the Medici, that any part of the original slab remains. 
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On November 22, 1495, the Signoria issued a decree 
that the inscription was to be effaced, because it bore the 
title (conferred by their own body thirty years before) 
Pateb patriae, “ since such title was not merited by him, 
but rather that of tyrant.”* It is probable that the 
damage done on this occasion was confined to the erasure 
of the inscription, but in the riots of 1527 the slab was 
wantonly broken by the populace, and these breakages are 
plainly visible. They were repaired in 1532, when the 
Medici rule was restored, and the present inscriptions date 
from that year. It is not a fact, as is sometimes asserted, 
that no part of Verrocchio’s original slab remains. The 
restorations are easily distinguishable by the fresher colour 
of the marbles, and show that the damage was compara- 
tively insignificant. 

Under the slab a flight of stairs leads to the vault, in 
which rests not only the sarcophagus of Cosimo but that 
of Donatello. 

Verrocchios principal work in S. Lorenzo — the Tomb of 
Piero and Giovanni dei Medici (Plates XVI. and XVII.) — is 
one of the most important monuments of the Renaissance. 
Of its date there is fortunately no question, 1472 being 
inscribed upon the base. 

Tommaso, in his Inventory, mentions this tomb in the 
following words : “ Per la sepoltura dj Piero e Giovannj 
de Medici.” And a second later entry seems to show that 
the inscriptions on the Medallions were not included in the 

* 1495. November 22. " Del iberaverunt quod inscriptio sepulchri 

Cosme de Medicis in ede sancti Laurentii in pavimento propre altare 
majns, cujus talis est titulus : Cosmae Medici patri patriae omnino 
deleatnr quia talis titulus non meruit sed potius tirannus." (Arch, 
di Stato. Firenze, Delib. del 1495.) 
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original work : u Per intagliatura dj 80 lettere intagliate 
in su el serpentino in due tondj in detta sepoltura." * 
These inscriptions are : on the back (only recently un- 
covered) PETRO . ET . IOHANNI . DE . MEDICIS . COSMI .PP . FF . ; 
and on the front facing the Sacristy, Pet . vix . an . 

UII . M . V . D . XV . IOHAN . AN . XLII . M . IIII . D . XXVIII . 

Round the base is carved in large letters, Lavrentivs et 

IVL PETRI FF POSVER PATRI PATRIVOQVE MCCCCLXXII. 

Of this monument Vasari writes : 

In S. Lorenzo he executed in bronze the free-standing 
tomb of Giovanni and of Pier di Cosimo de’ Medici, a sarco- 
phagus of porphyry borne on four comers of bronze, with 
curved leaves most excellently wrought and finished with the 
utmost care ; the which monument is placed between the 
Chapel of the Sacrament and the Sacristy, t 

He goes on to praise the architectural ingenuity with 
which Verrocchio made the Sarcophagus fit into the aper- 
ture of the window connecting the two rooms, and to speak 
with enthusiasm of the realistic imitation of knotted cords 
which fill the empty space. Until quite recently the value 
of this architectural ingenuity could not be appreciated 
owing to an unsightly wooden screen erected between the 
Sacristy and the Chapel, which not only completely hid 
one-half of the work but destroyed the effect of the other. 
This has within the present year been removed, it is to be 
hoped permanently, for the gain to the monument is in- 
estimable. The Sarcophagus stands out majestically in 
the sombre light, set in the elaborately carved and beau- 
* As a fact the letters are but seventy-two. 

f Vasari, iii. 362. The Chapel of the Sacrament was in 1677 
consecrated to the Virgin, and is now known as the Chapel of the 
Madonna. 
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tiful framework. It is, in fact, seen to best advantage from 
the Chapel of the Madonna, where can be appreciated also 
the finely shaped shield bearing the Medici arms, which 
crowns the composition. This shield, suspended by ribbons 
from a marble bracket carved with acanthus leaves, is by 
Verrocchio himself, as the beauty of its curves and the 
sharp delicate work of the decoration shows. 

The Sarcophagus is of Verrocchio’s favourite red por- 
phyry, with medallions of green serpentine. The lid is of 
white Carrara marble and porphyry. The bronze frame- 
work of acanthus leaves does not appear to have been 
gilded, as has been stated, for no trace can be found even 
in the interstices of the metal. The base is of white 
marble resting upon four bronze tortoises admirably 
modelled, and is inlaid with medallions of serpentine and 
porphyry in a design which resembles that of the Slab- 
Tomb of Cosimo. The aperture in which the Sarcophagus 
is placed is framed on both sides with a broad marble 
band, of which the Medici devices form the principal orna- 
ment. In detail these frameworks are of great beauty 
From the vases at the base, delicately carved with dancing 
putti and the characteristic female-faced griffin, shoot 
strong stems with bunches of com and fronds, each 
enclosed in the Medici Ring, set in which sharp-pointed 
diamonds cut upwards to where a great bronze Diamond 
forms the apex of the arch. 

The decoration of the Sarcophagus itself, while in some 
measure imitating that of the Marsuppini Tomb of 
Desiderio in S. Croce, differs as widely as possible in its 
austerity from that beautiful yet redundant monument. 
The acanthus leaves are wrought with such sharpness and 
energy that they seem actually alive, curling fiercely like 
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the strong spinous leaves of the cactus. Never has foliage 
been treated with so trenchant a vigour. Dragon-like, the 
leaves seem to symbolise the power of the dynasty which 
bore as its motto “ Strength Indomitable.” In such a 
tomb, classic in its severity, might fitly rest the bones of 
some antique hero. There is no sign anywhere of Christian 
symbolism ; even the inscription bears no religious refer- 
ence. The Medici were a self-sufficient race, and the 
emblems are fitly chosen from their own devices. 

The severity of the decoration is all the more remark- 
able in that epoch of elaborate monuments. The Tomb of 
Desiderio in S. Croce (1453) with its lavish ornament, 
that of Antonio Rossellino in S. Miniato (1461-66) with 
its baroque curtains and flying angels, had set the fashion 
in Florentine mortuary sculpture for a superabundance of 
decoration beside which the Tomb of Verrocchio seems 
harsh and austere. In addition to the elaborate carving, 
these monuments were brilliantly painted and gilded, while 
that of Verrocchio depends for colour on the material itself 
— the rich sombre colours of porphyry, serpentine, and 
bronze. In comparison with the simple grandeur of this 
tomb, the overladen wall-monuments of the late fifteenth 
century seem trivial and insignificant. 

The sole defect of the work, to which reference has 
already been made — that the Sarcophagus is conceived on 
too small a scale in its general lines — is more than counter- 
balanced by the grandeur of the detail. At a distance 
we might, perhaps, think of jewel-caskets and small gold- 
smiths’-work ; but standing close, and impressed, as we 
must be, by the fierce strength of the bronze foliage, the 
sharp ornament of the diamond, the power and trenchant 
energy of the treatment, no such idea would present itself. 
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In this Sarcophagus were placed in 1472 the bones of 
Piero il Gottoso and of his brother Giovanni, and an 
ancient writing records that all the people of Florence 
“ flocked to see it as though it were a wonder of the world. 1 ” # 
In it were laid later the bodies of Giuliano and of Lorenzo, 
and they remained there until 1559, in which year they 
were translated to the New Sacristy and placed in the 
sarcophagus beneath the Madonna of Michelangelo. 

* See Fabriczy, II Codice dell* Anonimo Gaddiano. Firenze, 1893. 
Piero il Gottoso died 1469 ; Giovanni, his younger brother, 1463. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WORK FOR THE MEDICI AND MALE BUSTS 



By the discovery of Tommaso’s Inventory, Verrocchio is 
revealed to us in a light hitherto unsuspected — as a painter 
of romantic allegory and a decorator of armour. We 
have the following entries : “ Per lo stendardo per la 
giostra di Lorenzo.” “ Per una dama dj rilievo ch’e posta 
in sul elmo ” “ Per dipintura d’uno stendardo ch 1° 
spiritello per la giostra dj Guiliano.” “Per lo adorna- 
mento e aparato del ducha Ghaleazo.” None of these 
works remain, or at least have been hitherto discovered ; 
but, thanks to contemporary descriptions, we are able to 
reconstruct in detail the paintings on the Standards of 
Lorenzo and Giuliano dei Medici. 

The Joust of Lorenzo took place on February 7, 1469, 
in the Piazza before the Church of S. Croce. It was held 
in honour of his mistress, Lucrezia dei Donati, whose 
portrait, as will be seen presently, Verrocchio also painted. 
It was the custom for the knight to enter the lists preceded 
by a cavalier who bore his standard, and on this was painted 
some appropriate allegory, or the portrait of the lady whose 
colours he wore in some allegorical disguise. Fortunately 
for our knowledge of Verrocchio as a romantic painter, the 
Standard executed by him for Lorenzo is described by 
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Pulci in his poem commemorating the Tournament, and 
more fully still by an anonymous contemporary writer.* 
Pulci describes several of these Standards, which were of 
taffeta, white, crimson or purple, elaborately painted. On 
one was the figure of a lady clad in white, holding a garland 
of rose-leaves ; on another a nymph, who gathered in her 
hand the leaves of a beech-tree scattered by the tempest, 
to feed the doe by her side ; on a third, one dad in white 
and green, who quenched in a fountain the flaming darts 
of Love ; on a fourth, a lady in purple, breaking the arrows 
of Love and scattering the fragments in a meadow. The 
Standard of Lorenzo is thus described : 

E mi parea sentir sonar Miseno 
Quando sul campo Lorenzo guignea 
Sopra un caval che tremar fe il terrene : 

E nel suo bel vesillo si vedea 
Di sopra un sole e poi l'arcobaleno 
Dove a lettere d’ oro si leggea 
" Le tems revient ” che puo interpretarsi 
Tomare il tempo e' 1 secol rinnovarsL 

II campo h paonazzo d* una banda 
Dair altra & bianco, e presso a uno alloro 
Colei che per esempio il ciel ci manda 
Delle bellezze dello eterno coro, 

Ch’ avea tessuta mezza una grillanda 
Vestita tutta azzurro e be* fior d* oro: 

Ed era questo alloro parte verde 
E parte secco gia suo valor perde.f 

* For the facts given here, see C. von Fabriczy, M Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio al servizio de’ Medici.” (Arch. Stor. dell’ Arte. Ser. II 
Ann. I. Fasc. iii.) 

f ** Meseemed I heard the roaring of Miseno as Lorenzo arrived on 
the field upon a steed whose paces shook the earth : and on his fair 
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The prose description of the anonymous writer enables 
us to reconstruct Verrocchio’s painting in more detail : 

Lo stendardo di taffetA bianco e pagonazzo con uno sole 
nella sommitA, e sottovi un arco baleno ; e nel mezzo di detto 
stendardo v'era una dama ritta sur un prato, vestita di drappo 
alessandrino ricamato a fiori d’ oro e d* ariento : e muovesi 
d* in sul campo pagonazzo uno ceppo d* alloro bianco : e la dama 
coglie di detto alloro e fanne una ghirlanda, seminandone 
tutto el campo bianco, e pel campo pagonazzo & seminato di 
rami d* alloro secco.* 

The lady was Lucrezia dei Donati, and the allegory of 
the dry bay-tree which sprouted fresh leaves, with the 
legend Le tems revient was one of the many devices of 
Lorenzo. 

In reading these descriptions we are reminded of Botti- 
celli, the painter par excellence of such romantic themes, 
and had we not the evidence of Tommaso’s Inventory, 
should never have suspected Verrocchio, the scientific and 

standard might be seen, at the top a son, and then the rainbow, where 
in gold letters might be read Lb tbms revient, which is, interpreted, 

• Time returns and the centuries are renewed.’ ” 

“ The field on one side is of purple, white on the other, and near to 
a bay-tree, she whom heaven sent us as sample of the beauty of the 
eternal choir, who, clad all in azure and beautiful gold flowers, had 
woven the half of a garland. And the bay-tree was partly green, and 
partly already dry and of no value.” 

* “The Standard of white and purple taffeta surmounted by a sun 
and below it a rainbow ; and in the midst of the said standard there 
was a lady standing in a meadow clad in drappo alessandrino ” (some 
Oriental stuff) “ broidered with flowers of gold and silver : and upon 
the purple field there budded a branch of white bay : and the lady 
gathered of the said bay and made therewith a garland, sprinkling with 
it all the field of white, and the field of purple is sprinkled with 
branches of withered bay.” 
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energetic sculptor, of the authorship of such dainty 
devices. 

Not less romantic was the painting for the Standard of 
Giuliano, for the Joust held six years later, and of this 
also we are fortunate in possessing a detailed contemporary 
account. 44 For the painting of a Standard with a spiri- 
tello” (i.e. an amorino) 44 for the Joust of Giuliano” is 
Tommaso’s entry. The Tournament was held in the 
Piazza S. Croce on Jan. 28 , 1475 (n.s.). It was given by 
Giuliano in honour of his mistress Simonetta Cattaneo, 
wife of Marco Vespucci, known as 44 La Bella Simonetta.” 
To commemorate this same Tournament, it will be remem- 
bered, Botticelli painted his 44 Primavera ” or 44 Procession 
of Venus,” in which Giuliano as Mars or Mercury leads the 
way, and where, in the staglike figure of the Primavera, 
we have possibly a portrait of Simonetta herself. Also 
to commemorate the Tournament, Poliziano wrote his 
poem, 44 La Giostra,” but, owing to the tragic events that 
followed its commencement — the death in 1476 of Simon- 
etta,* and the murder in 1478 of Giuliano — it was never 
completed. It breaks off just at the place where we might 
have expected a description of the standards and accoutre- 
ments. Recently, however, a contemporary manuscript 
has been discovered in which seven of the standards, among 
them that of Giuliano, are minutely described. f That it 
was not the Standard of Giuliano himself that Verrocchio 
painted is proved by the description, for it bore a large 
figure of Pallas, and although there was also a blinded 

* She died of consumption at the age of nineteen. 

t For these facts, see Giov. Poggi, " La Giostra Medicea del 1475.” 
L’Arte, v. 1902, p. 71. The MSS. quoted is preserved in the Archivio 
di Stato, Florence, 
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Love tied to an olive-tree, yet this spiritello must have 
occupied too subordinate a place in the design to corre- 
spond to the entry of Tommaso. Among the standards 
described however, that of one of Galliano's followers, 
Giovanni di Papa Morelli, tallies sufficiently with the entry 
to allow the assumption that it was the lost work of 
Verrocchio. That it was paid for by the Medici and not 
by Morelli does not prevent identification with this 
standard, since it was the custom for the giver of the 
Tournament to present the less wealthy of his followers 
with their accoutrements. The description is as follows : 

Portava (Giovanni di Papa Morelli) in mano un asta 
tucta rossa suvi uno stendardo di taffecta chermisi fra p pa to e 
frangiato in tomo che nella sommitA era uno spiritello con 
archo alle spalle e turchasso all a to : Laveva in mano uno vaso 
pieno di fiori di varii colon e quali gittava in grembo ha una 
ninfa vestita di biancho ombreggiata d’ oro cum capegli avolti 
la quale si sedeva sopra uno scoglio che usciva d *un prato 
adorno di varii fiori et aveva legato uno scudo da giostra a 
uno olivo era in su decta prato. Et in mano teneva le treccie 
dello scudo e tucte le fioriva di quelli le aveva gittati lo 
spiritello.* 

This is the only standard described in the MSS. in 
which the spiritello holds the most important place. 

* " He bore in his hand a pole all of red, and thereon a standard of 
crimson taffeta scalloped and fringed all round, and at the top was a 
spiritello with a bow upon his shoulders and a quiver by his side, and 
he bore in his hand a vase filled with flowers of various colours, 
which he cast into the lap of a nymph clad in white veiled with gold, 
wrapped in her hair, who sat upon a rock that emerged from a meadow 
decked with various flowers, and she had tied a jousting shield to an 
olive-tree that was in the said meadow, and in her hand she held the 
ribbons of the shield and beflowered them all over from those which 
the spiritello had cast to her.” 
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The next entry in Tommaso’s Inventory refers evidently 
to some gala helmet executed by Verrocchio, probably for 
the same Tournament. “ For a lady in relief that is 
upon the helmet." # No helmet answering to this descrip- 
tion is to be found in the remains of the Medici Armoury. 
Signor Gaetano Milanesi, however, mentions that Verrocchio 
executed some small figures in silver for the helmet of 
Lorenzo to be worn at the Joust of Giuliano,f which may 
possibly be connected with this entry, but with the care- 
lessness so frequent in his citations, he leaves us in tanta- 
lising uncertainty as to the source of his information. It 
is, however, certain that he must have discovered some 
authority for the statement among the documents in his 
charge. 

But although the helmet in question is not forthcoming, 
among the numerous relics of the Medicean Armoury in 
the Bargello is a casque of beaten iron surmounted by a 
dragon, which from the character of the design and the 
excellence and energy of the workmanship may with little 
hesitation be accepted as the work of Verrocchio (Plate 
XVIII). In form, and especially in the treatment of the 
wings, the dragon bears a-strong resemblance to that carved 
by Donatello on the relief of the Tabernacle of S. George 
of Or S. Michele. Supple and strong, its lines admirably 
adapted to the beautiful curves of the casque, the work is 
evidently that of a master of decorative form as well as 

* Dr. von Fabriczy suggests that the word " dama ** in the entry 
may be read *' daina ” — i.e. doe, since in these writings the " i ” is fre- 
quently undotted. It seems, however, more likely to have been the 
figure or head of some nymph. 

t “ Lavord Andrea alcune figurette d’argento perj'elmo di Lorenzo 
il Magnifico in occasione della celebre giostra cantata dal Poliziano." 
(Vasari, iii. 361, note 2.) 
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of metal work. The spine and skull are indicated with 
Verrocchio’s special feeling for bone, and the wings, 
originally imitated from Donatello, are the same which we 
find on all his griffins. Nothing in this Museum, nor in 
the immense collection of fifteenth-century armour in the 
possession of Mr. Stibbert, Florence, equals this helmet for 
beauty of design or for workmanship. 

The “ adomamento e aparato del ducha Ghaleazo,” 
mentioned by Tommaso, must have been some arms and 
accoutrements presented by Lorenzo to Galeazzo Sforza 
on the occasion of his visit to Florence with his wife, Bona 
di Savoia, in March 1471. He was the guest of Lorenzo 
in the Palazzo Medici, and the festivities held in his honour 
were notorious for their splendour and extravagance, he 
and Lorenzo vying with each other as to which could show 
the greatest magnificence. 

The style of Verrocchio’s armour decoration may be 
judged by the breastplate of his terra-cotta bust of 
Giuliano dei Medici, in the collection of M. Gustave 
Dreyfus, Paris, one of the finest and most characteristic of 
his works (Plate XIX). Judging by the apparent age of 
the prince, it cannot be placed at a much earlier date than 
that of the Tournament (1475), and possibly represents 
him in the gala armour worn on that occasion.* If the 
breastplate is copied from that actually worn by Giuliano, 
as seems most likely, it must have been wrought by 
Verrocchio himself, for the decorations are in the highest 
degree characteristic of his style. The Medusa head, 
though imitated from those on the breastplates of Roman 
Emperors, he has made by his peculiar treatment personal 

* Giuliano was born in 1453, aud was therefore twenty- two at the 
date of the Joust 
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and original. The heads on the antique armour, and on 
the aegis of Athene, are mild compared to the fierce mask 
with gaping mouth of Verrocchio’s Gorgon ; and so is the 
winged head carved by Donatello on the breastplate of the 
Gattemelata. The face is splendidly modelled, with the 
usual emphasis of bone, and the whole decoration of the 
armour — the sharp-pointed fronds of the shoulder-pieces, 
the fringe and other ornaments — are executed with hi? 
accustomed trenchant energy. 

On account of its vigour and a certain truculence 
characteristic of Antonio Pollaiuolo, the bust has been 
sometimes attributed to him ; but, in spite of the absence 
of documentary evidence, there can be no doubt of 
Verrocchio’s authorship. Besides the above-mentioned 
peculiarities of the armour, the hair is treated in his 
usual manner, with the luxuriant curls indicated in strong 
spiral curves. The curved lips resemble those of the 
David, and the eyeballs and lids are treated in precisely 
the same manner. The superb force of the Colleoni is 
foreshadowed in the poise of the head and the arrogant 
expression. 

It is impossible to accept as more than school- work the 
bust of Lorenzo in the collection of Mr. Quincy Shaw, 
Boston, usually attributed to Verrocchio (Plate XX). The 
bust is, unfortunately, known to me only through the 
photograph, but the mediocre quality of the work is easily 
seen. The coarsely-modelled, flaccid face, in which there 
is no indication of bone ; the long dead lines of the hair ; 
the lack of energy in the expression of the face and in the 
execution, point to the authorship of some weak imitator. 
It must have been a feeble artist who could interpret the 
concentration and force of Lorenzo thus tamely and 
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insipidly. In the best portraits that exist of him — that 
of the Pazzi medal, and the superb death-mask of the 
Confraternity of the Colombario — the face, with its com- 
pressed lips, stern brow and powerful jaw, might serve as 
the embodiment of physical and intellectual force. And 
these qualities Verrocchio was of all artists most capable 
of appreciating and interpreting with the sympathy of a 
similar temperament, as he has known how to interpret 
the less thoughtful but equally audacious character of 
Giuliano. Let the reader compare the two busts and 
judge whether it be possible that they are the work of 
the same hand. 

The decorations of the armour on the bust of Lorenzo 
are equally feeble, though imitating superficially the fierce 
forms of Verrocchio. The Medusa heads on the shoulders 
are ill modelled, the lines of hair and wing without vigour, 
and the expression is merely grotesque. Above all, the 
characteristic female-faced griffins, imitated from the 
decoration of Verrocchio, in spite of their spinous wings 
and serpent tails, suggest two scratching barndoor fowls 
rather than the allegorical monster so superbly conceived 
by Verrocchio. 

The marble relief of a warrior inscribed with the name 
of Scipio, formerly in the collection of M. Rattier, now in 
the Louvre, is also attributed by some critics to Verrocchio. 
Once given to Leonardo himself, it is now, with better 
judgment, officially labelled merely as Florentine work of 
the fifteenth century.* It is one of the many imitations of 
Verrocchio’s warrior which became so popular among the 
Florentine artists towards the end of the century, and has 

* There is an unaccountable tendency among some critics of note to 
restore the attribution to Leonardo. 
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much beauty of workmanship in the details of the armour. 
The dragon, with its strong wings and fiercely-twisted 
tail, and the spiral decorations of the helmet, are worthy 
of Verrocchio’s own hand ; but the sculptor has bestowed 
more attention on the ornaments of the armour than on 
the face, which is weak and insignificant, and, like that of 
a lay-figure in an armoury, is lost between the elaborate 
helmet and breastplate. Of such sacrifice of the essential 
an artist of Verrocchio’s quality would never have been 
guilty, even were he capable of modelling the human face 
with so little science. 

Such typical heads of antique heroes, however, Verrocchio 
did execute, though none have yet been discovered. 

“ He made/* writes, Vasari, “two heads of metal; one of 
Alexander the Great in profile, the other of Darius according 
to his fancy, in half relief and each different, varying one 
from the other in the helmet, in the armour, and in every 
detail ; both of which were sent by the Magnifico Lorenzo to 
the King Mattia Corvino in Hungary with many other 
things.” * 

It is probable that the Scipio was an imitation of some 
such relief, and that the details of the armour, which are 
so close to his style, were exactly reproduced. Many such 
heads of warriors bearing strong traces of Verrocchio’s 
influence exist in Florentine sculpture, testifying to the 
existence of some important original which had acquired 
great popularity. Among the best of such imitations are 
two reliefs in glazed terra-cotta — one in the Museo di 
Maiolica, Pesaro, modelled with an energy rarely found in 

* Vasari, iff. 361. 
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the later productions of the Robbia fabbrka , the other 
in the Berlin Museum. 

It is equally impossible to accept as the work of 
Verrocchio the terra-cotta bust No. 165 of the Bargello 
(Plate XXI). This portrait was formerly attributed to 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, but is now officially, without interroga- 
tion mark, inscribed with the name of Verrocchio. The 
want of energy, the poor modelling and general feebleness 
of the work are sufficient reasons for rejecting it as by 
either master. The face is superficial in modelling, with 
no feeling for the structure of bone and muscle; the 
shoulders are especially poor in form, and the arms are 
indicated with a want of science impossible to these 
students of anatomy. The bust represents, according to 
the catalogue, Piero, the eldest son of Lorenzo dei Medici, 
who was not born till 1471. As the face is that of a 
youth of at least seventeen or eighteen years of age, and as 
Verrocchio died in 1488, those who claim it as his work 
must place it in the very last year of his life — the year of 
the Colleoni. It is inconceivable that the hand which 
modelled that masterpiece of vigorous life and energy 
should at the same date have executed this feeble work, 
which may possibly be by Antonio Pollaiuolo’s weak 
imitator, his brother Piero. 

Two other male busts in terra-cotta are with as little 
reason attributed to Verrocchio — one in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, No. 4407 ; the other — evidently 
a copy of this — in the Berlin Museum. They represent a 
youth who bears much resemblance in feature to the Page 
in Verrocchio’s Silver Relief, and the hair is arranged in 
his peculiar manner, smooth and carefully parted, and 
falling in luxuriant clusters. That in the South Ken- 
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sington Museum is the better modelled and more im- 
portant of the two, but, in spite of the superficial resem- 
blance to Verrocchio's work, neither can be accepted as 
more than that of one of his disciples — possibly Lorenzo 
di Credi, with whose flaccid style they have much in 
common. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WORK FOR THE MEDICI— DEATH-MASKS, ETC. 

An entry in Tommaso’s Inventory , 44 Per lo gnudo rosso,” 
would have little meaning for us were it not for the record 
of Vasari, by which we are able to connect it with the 
restoration of an antique statue of Marsyas in red marble 
which formerly decorated the garden of the Palazzo Medici. 
He tells us that Cosimo il Vecchio possessed a beautiful 
white marble statue of Marsyas tied to a tree, which was 
placed on one side of the door of the garden or cortile 
which gave on the Via de 1 Ginori, and that Lorenzo, 
having received a still finer specimen of the same subject 
in red marble, and wishing to place it on the other side as 
a pendant, ordered Verrocchio to restore the missing parts, 
who added the legs, thighs and arms to the great satis- 
faction of Lorenzo. Both original statue and the restora- 
tions were executed in reddish stone, worked by the 
sculptors with so much ingenuity as to appear the natural 
colour of the flayed flesh, on which the white veins of the 
marble seemed the bared nerves. 

Unfortunately no trace can be found of this work so 
highly praised by Vasari. It was at one time supposed 
that the Marsyas of purple marble in the corridor of the 
Uffizi was the statue restored by Verrocchio, in spite of the 
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fact that the restorations do not correspond with those 
described by Vasari, being, not of the legs and thighs, but 
of the head, shoulders, and arms. These puny and ill- 
shaped arms, moreover, are modelled with no science and 
little skill, and the character of the work is not that of 
Verrocchio, but of some late imitator of Michelangelo. 
The purple-fleshed statue of the Uffizi is probably that 
presented by Don Virginio Orsini to the Grand Duke 
Francesco I. in 1586, of which we have record in a letter 
from the Bishop of Cortona to the Secretary of the Grand 
Duke, giving notice of the despatch by sea of several works 
of marble, among them a u Marsia scorticata.” * Greater 
probability is lent to this identification by the style of the 
restorations, which seem to belong to this epoch. 

We know also from the following extract that the 
statue restored by Verrocchio was not hanging but seated. 
Johann Fichard, Counsellor of Frankfurt-am-Main, writing 
the history of his travels in Italy in 1536, thus describes 
the “ gnudo rosso,” then restored to its original place in the 
garden of the Palazzo Medici, from which it had been 
removed at the expulsion of the family to decorate the 
Palazzo Vecchio.f 

Item, at that gate by which we go to the public street 
(Via dei Ginori), is placed on either side a marble statue of 
the flayed Marsyas, and that on the left hangs by his arms, as 
you have seen in the hanging gardens of Cardinal della Valle, 

* Sec Milanesi. Vasari, iii. 367, note 1. 

f " Item domini . . . deliberavunt quod . . . due statue concia- 
torum de lapidibus marmoreis, sive alterius misture que sunt in orto 
predicto (domus Pieri de Medicis) penes portam . . . debeant per eos 
ad quos pertinet consignari spectabilibus officialibus operariis palatii 
dominorum.” (Muntz, Les Collections des Mldids au XV® Siecle, 
p. 
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Rome ; that on the right is seated, with his arms, however, 
tied upwards, and the figure is of porphyry stone, in which 
the colour of the flayed Marsyas is wonderfully repro- 
duced.* 

Curiously enough, the hanging Marsyas mentioned here 
by Fichard as having been seen by him in the gardens of 
the Cardinal Della Valle, found its way later to the Medici 
Collection, and is now in the Corridor of the Uffizi, facing 
the purple marble statue. It was bought in 1684 by 
Cardinal Ferdinando dei Medici with the Collections of 
Cardinals Capranica and Della Valle. Of neither of the 
statues which decorated the garden of the Palazzo Medici 
have we any trace. 

For the Palazzo Medici also Verrocchio executed cer- 
tain decorations of a perplexing nature, of which no record 
exists save in the entry of Tommaso’s Inventory, “ Per 
achonciatura dj tutte le teste chotalie che sono sopra a gli 
uscj del chortile in Firenze * — “ For the adornment of all 
those heads that are above the doorway of the courtyard 
in Florence.'” In what this u aceonciatura — i.e. adornment 
of the head — consisted, we have no means of arriving at 
any certainty. We are about to speak of a strange 
phase of Florentine taste in decoration — the lugubrious 
custom of ornamenting private dwellings with the death- 
masks of deceased members of the family — but whether the 
heads over the entrance of the cortile in the Palazzo Medici 

* " Item ad earn portam qua in viam publicam egredimur, utrinque 
et posita Marsii excoriati simulacrum marmoreum, et sinistrum quidem 
ex brachiis dependet (quale vidisti et in pensili horto Cardinalis de la 
Valle, Romse), dextrum vero sedat, brachiis tamen sursum delegatis. 
Et est ex lapide porphyro quo colore mire refertur ipsuis excoriati 
Marsiae form*.** (Joh. Fichard, Italia, 1536. Quoted by Schmarsow. 
Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, 1891, xiv. p. 378.) 
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were some such decoration, and the “ acconciaiura ” refers 
to some addition to them of hair or bay crowns, is at best 
conjectural. 

Later, in Tommaso's Inventory, we read of “ Ventj 
maschere ritratte al naturale ” — “ Twenty masks por- 
trayed from the life,” to the nature of which Vasari and 
other writers give the clue. According to Vasari, Verroc- 
chio was one of the first to take death-masks, and casts in 
gesso from nature, of hands, feet, and limbs, to aid him in 
his studies of the human frame, but he is mistaken in sup- 
posing the custom to be of so late a date, since we know 
that casts taken in gesso from the faces of the dead were 
made much earlier. That of Brunellesco, for example, now 
in the Opera del Duomo, was made by Andrea Cavalcanti 
when Verrocchio was still a child. But since he seems to 
have given fresh impulse to the fashion, and since it is 
significant of the phase of realism through which, fol- 
lowing his lead, Florentine art was passing, the record of 
Vasari, lengthy though it be, is worth quoting : 

Andrea took much pleasure in making out of plaster for 
casting, of that kind of plaster which is made of a soft stone 
quarried in Volterra and Siena, and in many other places in 
Italy; the which stone baked in the fire, and then pounded 
and made into paste with tepid water, becomes so soft, that 
all that is desired can be done with it, and after, it solidifies 
and grows so hard that the entire figure can be cast from it. 
Andrea, then, used to cast in moulds so made, natural objects, 
in order with more facility to keep them before him and 
imitate them ; that is to say, hands, feet, knees, legs, arms, 
and trunks. Later in his time the fashion was begun of 
casting the heads of those who died at a small expense ; so 
that one sees in every house in Florence, above the chimneys, 
doorways, windows and entablatures an infinite number of 

o 
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such portraits, so well made and natural that they appear to 
be alive. And from that time has been and is still followed 
the said practice, which has been of great use to us in pre- 
serving the portraits of many, which are placed in the Storie 
of Duke Cosimo.* 

It is most likely that the twenty heads above the door- 
way of the Medici Palace, as well as those adorned by 
Verrocchio, were some such death-masks, but not one of 
them remains, and it is even difficult for us to realise the 
effect of so grim a form of decoration. In the catalogue 
of the bronzes and marbles from Lorenzo's collection, seized 
by the Signoria in 1495 -for the decoration of the hall of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, we read of “ eight heads which were 
over the entrance of the Loggia " (of the Palazzo Medici in 
Via Larga), and of six others “ which were in the garden 
over the entrance." f It seems probable that these heads 
were some of the masks executed by Verrocchio, but of 
their present whereabouts we have no knowledge. In the 
Inventory of Lorenzo taken after his death in 1492 we 
read also of “ a head of marble above the entrance of the 
ante-chamber in free relief, portrayed from the life, of 
Giovanni di Cosimo dei Medici." £ If this was one of 
Verrocchio's twenty masks, it must have been executed in 
the year 1463, the date of Giovanni's death. 

A magnificent specimen of such death-masks in terra- 
cotta is preserved in the hall of the Society Colombaria, 

* Vasari, iii. 372, &c. The words are repeated with little variation in 
his " Ragionamenti,” Giom. Sec., p. 67. 

f " viii. teste che erano sopra l’usci delle loggie. . . . Sei teste che 
erano nell' orto sopra gl* usd." (Muntz, Les Collections des Mldicis.) 

t “ Una testa di marmo sopra l'usdo dell' antichamera di tutto 
rilievo ritratto al naturale di Giovanni di Cosimo de' Medici, 9 ' f. 25. 
(Op. eit. p. 85.) 
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Via dei Bardi, Florence. It is of Lorenzo dei Medici, and 
must, therefore, have been executed after the death of Veroc- 
chio, but from the force of modelling and splendid energy 
of the work would seem to be by Antonio Pollaiuolo.* 

To what a pitch realism was carried at this time in the 
Florentine School of sculpture this further extract from 
Vasari shows. “ Hence,' ” he continues, proceeding with his 
remarks on the art of casting in gesso, 

" came to be made figures of greater perfection, not only in 
Florence but in all the parts where are devout persons, and 
where they assemble to offer votive images and miracoli 
as they are called, in gratitude for some favour received. f 
Therefore, where first they were made small in silver, or only 
in wood, or else of wax, and exceedingly clumsy, in the time 
of Andrea they began to make them in a much better 
manner ; for he, being in close intimacy with the wax-worker 
Orsini, $ who had a very great reputation in that craft in 
Florence, he began to show him how he might excel in it. 
Therefore on the occasion of the death of Giuliano dei Medici 
and the danger of Lorenzo his brother, wounded in S. Maria 
del Fiore, it was commanded by the friends and relatives of 
Lorenzo, rendering thanks to God for his safety, that images 
of him should be made in many places. Whence Orsini 
among others, with the help and under the orders of Andrea, 
executed three in wax as large as life, making within the 
framework of wood, as is elsewhere said, interwoven with 
split canes, then covered with waxed cloth with most beau- 
tiful folds, and so becomingly that nothing could be better nor 

* For a fine photogravure of this little known death-mask, see the 
Frontispiece to Mrs. Ross’ “ Florentine Villas ” (Dent St Co., 1903), 
where it is reproduced for the first time. 

f I.e. models of some limb, &c., miraculously restored by prayer. 

I Orsini Benin tendi, one of a family of wax-image makers, who were 
called on that account Fallimagini. 
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more lifelike. Then the heads! the hands and feet he made 
of wax, thicker but hollow within, and portrayed from the 
life, and painted in oil with such adornment of hair and other 
things as was necessary, so natural and well-made that they 
seemed no longer men of wax, but full of life, as may be seen 
in each of the three ; one of which is in the Church of the nuns 
of Chiarito in Via di S. Gallo, before the Crucifix which works 
miracles. And this figure is in the very dress that Lorenzo 
wore when, wounded in the throat and bandaged, he showed 
himself at the window of his house to be seen of the people, 
who had run thither to see if he were alive as they hoped, or 
if dead to avenge him. The second figure of the same is in 
magisterial robes, the civil habit peculiar to the Florentines ; 
and this is in the Church of the Servi of the Annunziata 
above the small door which is near the bench where candles 
are sold. The third was sent to S. Maria degli Angeli of 
Assisi and set before that Madonna ; in which place, as has 
already been said, Lorenzo dei Medici caused all the road to 
be paved that leads from S. Maria to the Gate of Assisi 
that goes to S. Francesco, and likewise restored the foun- 
tains that Cosimo, his ancestor, had caused to be made in 
that place. 

“ But to return to the images of wax, all those are by the 
hand of Orsini which in the said Church of the Servi bear for 
signature at the bottom a large O with an R within it and a 
cross above, and all are so beautifully made that few since 
executed can be compared with them. This art, although it 
still exists up to our own day, is nevertheless rather in 
decline than otherwise, either because the devotion is lacking, 
or for some other reason.” * 

7 It is curious to think of the severe Verrocchio lending 
/his genius to work so inartistic as must have been these 
clothed dolls. Although the production of such figures 
• Vasari, iii. 373, & c. 
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was begun long before the birth of Verrocchio, yet since 
he seems to have been instrumental in developing the 
industry, a few details on the subject will not be out of 
place. 

Already as early as the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Church of Or S. Michele was so encumbered by 
these images that the Signoria issued a decree (January 1, 
1401) forbidding any further addition excepting of those 
of the chief personages of the State. The Church of the 
Servi, the SS. Annunziata, was, however, the favourite 
depository, and in 1680 there were no less than 600 
life-sized figures, many of them on horseback; 22,000 
votive images of papier mdche, and 8600 miracle pic- 
tures ! In 1447 two large shelves had to be let in to the 
walls of the transept in order to accommodate them, and 
on these, to the annoyance of the owners of the chapels 
thus hidden, were ranged the most important of the 
images, several on horseback.* The interior of the church 

* For these facts see Warburg’s M Bildniskunst und Florentinisches 
Burger turn,” Leipzig. He cites the following extract from «• Notizie 
delle cose memorabili del Convento e Chiesa della Nunziata ” : “ 1447. 
In questo tempo si comincia a fare in chiesa e' palchi per mettervi 
l'imagini. M° Tano di Bart 0 e M° Franc 0 furno e maestri che gli 
feciono e M° Chimenti dipintore fu quello gli dipinse, insieme con 
qnegli di S° Bastiano e questo fu fatto per la multitudine de’ voti e 
imagini che erono offerte e per acrescer la devotione a quegli che 
venivano a questa S™ Nuntiata perche *1 veder tanti miracoli per sua 
intercessione da N. Signor’ Idio fatti, faceva che ne' loro bisogni a lei 
ricorrevano: onde in questi tempi medesimi furno fatti palchi per 
tenervi sopra homini ill ml a cavallo tutti devoti di questa gran’ madre, 
Erono dua palchi uno alia destra l’altro alia sinistra avanti alia tribuna. 
Ma nuovamente havendo uno fatto un poco di frontispkio d'orpello 
avanti la cappella de* Falconieri non gli parendo fussi veduto a sno 
modo, persuase alcuni padri che gl' era buono levar qual palco^emetter 
quo’ cavalli tutti dall’ altra parte ; cosi rimase quelle pads spogUata, e 
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must have been like a collection of waxworks. Not only 
were the nobles of Florence represented in all kinds of 
costumes, but illustrious personages of other countries. 
Thus Christian, King of Denmark, passing through the 
city in 1471, presented a life-sized image of himself to the 
church, as did also a Turkish Pasha, who, in spite of 
Islamism, desired the prayers of the^Christians for his safe 
return to Constantinople.* Later were added those of 
Leo X., Alexander VI. and Clement VII., in pontifical 
vestments; and there were also figures of distinguished 
ladies in Court robes, among which we know to have 
been that of Isabella d'Este, Marchioness of Mantua. f If 
we may believe the novelist Sacchetti, even wax images of 
cats lost and restored to their owners in answer to prayer 
formed part of the collection of Or S. Michele.^ 

In 1665 all the images collected in the SS. Annunziata 
were removed from the church to the small cloister, much 
to the regret of Del Migliore, who could not conceive, 
he says, what the monks had in their minds “ to despoil 
the church of so rich furniture which augmented and gave 
impulse to the devotion of the people.” At the end of 
the eighteenth century some few surviving figures were 
still to be seen in the cloister, but not one now remains 
in Florence. From an artistic point of view, perhaps 
the loss is not great We, who possess in our own Abbey 

senza proportions dell' altra. Idio gli perdoni 1 ” (Archivio di Stato. 
Firenze. Annunziata, No. 59, a. c. 11.) 

-. * Del Migliore, " Firenze citti nobilissima illustrata,” 1684. 

f A document preserved in the Archives of the Church orders the 
repair of the wax figures of Isabella d’Este and of Alexander VI. 

t M E io scrittore vidi gU uno ch’ avea perduto una gatta, botarsi, se 
la ritrovasse, mandarla di cera a Nostra Donna d’Orto San Michele, e 
cod fece.** Novella 109. 
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the counterparts of such images clad in the clothes worn 
by the dead personages, know that their value is his- 
torical and sentimental rather than aesthetic. One won- 
ders, nevertheless, at the total disappearance of so great 
a quantity, and regrets especially Orsiiii’s figures of 
Lorenzo dei Medici executed under the direction of 
Verrocchio. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FEMALE PORTRAITS 



One of the most beautiful portraits of the fifteenth century 
is that of a lady in the collection of Prince Lichtenstein, 
Vienna. It represents a young girl presumably of about 
twenty, with a typically Florentine face, interesting rather 
than strictly beautiful, set against a bush of juniper, whose 
sharp needles accentuated against the sky contrast in the 
manner peculiar to Verrocchio with the curves of the 
tendril-like curls on the cheeks and the tranquil sweetness 
of the expression. The panel has been much shortened, 
and it is probable that, like the Mona Lisa of Leonardo, 
the hands of the sitter originally rested before her on a 
balustrade. The fact of this truncation is ascertained by 
the existence on the back of a decorative painting, for- 
merly in the centre of the panel, but of which in its present 
state the lower part is missing. It represents a branch of 
juniper tied with a scroll, on which is inscribed the motto 
Vietvtem forma decorat, framed in branches of bay and 
palm, on a background painted in imitation of porphyry. 
This decoration is cut off just below the scroll, which was 
originally in the centre, and the measurements show that 
as much as from twenty-five to thirty centimetres of the 
panel is missing. The damage to the picture is greater 
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